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G. R. Fraser photograph 


Chateau Menier. On a 
point of land overlooking 
Ellis Bay, Henri Menier 
built himself this luxurious 
villa modelled along the 


lines of a French chateau. | 
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Anticosti Island 


By L. R. 


T the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River, approximately 40 miles off 
the Gaspe coast, is a low-lying 

island about 135 miles in length and 30 
miles in width. The Basques, fishermen 
in this region before the days of Jacques 
Cartier, named it ‘‘Antecosta’’—the 
island ‘‘before the coast’’—perhaps with 
a touch of the same grim 


ScHEULT 


He was an active man and as good a 
trader as he was an explorer; some of his 
relatives had settled across the gulf at 
Mingan and between them they did a 
lively business in fur and fish with the 
Montagnais and Papinachois Indians 

of the north shore. 
Ten vears later Sir William Phipps set 
out from Boston with a fleet 





humour with which they gave 
the name of “Labrador” toa 
rocky, barren land. 

Cartier, on his voyage of 
discovery in 1534, called it 
‘Ile d’Assumption,”’ and de 
Roberval eight years later 
changed this to “‘Ile d’Ascen- 
scion’’—but the strange yet 
adequate name persists, little 
changed. 

The gift of his king to 
an intrepid explorer, strong- 








of war-ships to attack Que- 
bec. Frontenac, the French 
governor, had launched a 
series of frontier raids 

the English settlements, so 
Phipps, in retaliation, burnt 
the French settlements along 
the gulf, among them those 
at Mingan and Anticosti. 
Jolliet and his family were 
taken prisoners. Phipps’ ex- 
pedition finally ended in 
disaster. At the mouth of 








hold of a reputed buccaneer, 
social experiment and hunt- 
ing ground of a Croesus of 
France, scene of the wrecked education at 
hopes of ambitious colon- |**% 


‘orestry 


L. R. SCHEULT 


was born in Trinidad, 
and received 


He graduated 
from University 


Trinidad 


the St. Lawrence a raging 
storm dispersed his fleet and, 


B.W.1 with the irony of fate, one 
his primary - . . Ss 
Mary's Col. Of his ships—a frigate under 


the command of Captain 


izers—such is the round ofits of Torontoin 1928and worked John Rainsford—was blown 
E coe ° ° with the Canadian Power and : ° 7 W a >.° 
experience. Figuring in Paper Corporation for some On the reef of est Point, 
Canadian history from the — time He is at tune wok On Anticosti, and wrecked. 
earliest times, it has carved it the University of Toronto The 67 members of the 


as yet no niche for itself in 
the scheme of things and stands to-day 
a lonely range of green at the mouth of 
our greatest waterway. Of recent years, 
however, it has loomed as a valuable 
pulpwood resource. 

Henri Jolliet, who with Pere Marquette 

made that thrilling voyage of dis- 
covery down the Mississippi and who 
subsequently explored the region of 
Hudson’s Bay, was granted the Seig- 
neurie of Anticosti in 1680 by his grateful 
monarch, Louis XIV of France. Jolliet 
established himself with his family at the 
west end of the island—now Ellis Bay. 


crew were forced to winter 
on the inhospitable land which yielded 
them no food and little shelter. They 
rationed their meagre stores; scurvy broke 
out, and frost-bitten limbs grew gangren- 
ous. In the early spring five men set out in 
a small boat for Boston, arriving there 
after a 44-day tussle with hunger and cold. 
A relief ship was sent to the rescue, 
but 45 of that crew of 67 paid the 
dread tribute which the reefs of 
Anticosti were to exact for more than 200 
years. 
Thus closed the first period in the 
island’s history. Although Jolliet was 
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The Island of Anticosti in relation to the mainland of Quebec and the surrounding 
islands. 


released in the exchange of prisoners, he 
died without being able to accomplish 
anything and his heirs took no active 
interest in its development. 

The topography of Anticosti is in 


sharp contrast to the neighbouring 
coasts. For instance, the mainland to 
the north is steep and mountainous, 


built of granitic rock; along the Gaspe 
coast the formations have been greatly 


disturbed by faulting and folding. The 
island, on the contrary, is low, flat and 
built of horizontal layers of undisturbed 
sediments—limestone and shale, with 
some coral formation. Its unusual his- 
tory is traceable largely to this structure. 

Looking back through the geological 
eras to a time when the very foundations 
of Niagara were being laid (the layers of 
shale and limestone which we see in the 
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Interprovincial 


Salmon River Estuary. 
ng. The mouths are 
The clearing near the 
recently as the sole 


river vtten 


are only nine 


gorge), large northern rivers in eastern 
Quebec were pouring their sediments 
into a shallow sea. The climate was 
warm, so warm that corals grew as 


plentifully as they now do in tropic seas. 
Laver after laver of sediment was laid 
down and in them were buried myriads 
of shelled animals which lived in this sea. 
This process continued for ages and with 
the subsequent gradual uplifting of the 


means of communication with Port Menier 100 miles away. 
miles of road on the 


ISLAND 


Airways Limited photograph. 


This river and the Jupiter are renowned for their salmon fish- 
blocked by sand banks thrown up during a storm. 
mouth is a trapper’s station. 


A wireless phone was set up here 
There 
island. 


continent these lavers, bearing countless 
numbers of fossil shells, were raised 
above sea level. They formed part of 
the mainland and the St. Lawrence 
flowed between them and the Gaspe 
coast. 

Then came the ice ages. Huge glaciers 
advanced over the northern hills; meeting 
the edge of the softer sedimentary lime- 
stone lying on the hard rock, they gouged 
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ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


C. . Townsend photograph. 


The pier at Ellis Bay is almost % of a mile in length so as to extend over the reef into 


dee p water. 


Port Menier. 


On the left is the dock for loading pulpwood with its huge derricks. Port 
Menier in the background. 
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C. R, Townsend photograph 
Lake St. George in the back ground. The lines of ripples mark the reef. 
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Ross Fraser photograph. 

Sumptuously equipped with furnishings which Menier brought with him from France, 
this villa is an unusual bit of luxury in such a distant place. 

out a channel. Warmer periods followed, fragments of the Anticosti sediments 

the ice retreated and the sea rushed into were left behind and can be seen on 
fill the gouged-out channel and an island many of the Mingan Islands. 

was formed-—Anticosti. The channel is Since that time restless waves have 

the North or the Mingan Passage. Little gnawed at these layers of limestone and 

















BK. Fraser photograpt 
Crossing the Jupiter in winter. The river seldom freezes completely. 
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Anticosti icebound. In winter the tide and wind throw up masses of rugged ice on 
the reef which skirts the island. 
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Wrecked on the reef. For over two centuries the reefs of Anticosti exacted a cruel 
toll of shipping in the Gulf and earned for the island its reputation as the graveyard 
of the gulf. 
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coral and the sea has carried away 
the detritus, leaving a shallow reef 
skirting the island. On the south side, 
where the land is very !ow, this erosion 
has been rapid and the reef extends in 
places two miles out to sea. On the north, 
where the glacial gouging left majestic 
bluffs several hundred feet in height, 
erosion by the sea has been slower and 
the reef is narrow. 

In storm, in darkness and in fog these 
uncharted reefs took a dreadful toll of 
shipping in the gulf. In the 70 years 
between 1829 and 1899 there are records 
of over 130 shipwrecks on these reefs; 
every bay along the shore bears its little 


site of Jolliet’s old home and where 
Menier’s famous villa now stands. The 
isolation of the place suited Gamache 
and his romantic soul revelled in the 
atmosphere of high adventure and 
devilry with which he so successfully 
shrouded himself. He gained a reputa- 
tion for piracy and was credited with 
enjoying the special protection of a 
demon. 

On one occasion, during a 
storm, a vessel was blown into Ellis Bay 
and the young skipper found himself in a 
dilemma—virtually between the devil 
and the deep sea—but his problem was 
soon solved by Gamache himself coming 


severe 
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Sketch map of the Island of Anticosti. 


wooden crosses that tell of tragic fates 
Gruesome are the tales told of the 
privations and lingering deaths of 
wrecked crews who were forced to spend 
long months on the island before help 
arrived. Lord Dorchester, twice Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, was stranded 
there with his family when the SS. 
‘Active’ on its way to England ran 
foul of a reef off Jupiter River. Now 
lighthouses, fog signals and wireless 
direction-finders have removed all danger 
to navigation. 

Already known as the “Graveyard of 
the Gulf,” the reputation of the island 
was further coloured by the exploits and 
trickery of a singular character who made 
Anticosti his headquarters in the early 
19th Century. Louis Olivier Gamache 
established himself at Ellis Bay on the 


on board with an invitation to the 
captain to dine with him ashore. On 
arrival at the house his reluctant guest 
was shown over the premises, which 
resembled nothing so much as an arsenal. 
Weapons of every kind hung on the walls 
and the guest’s nervousness became more 
and more apparent. 

But then, Gamache had his reputation 
to uphold, and this good fellow must be 
duly impressed! 

After the meal, during which he did 
not fail to drop innuendoes full of dark 
suspicion, he insisted that the Captain 
spend the night with him. Consider the 
latter's condition, then, when Gamache 
showed him to his room and locked him 
in! After tossing around on his bed, fully 
dressed, for several hours a loud crash 
was heard and Gamache burst into the 
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room armed with a brace of pistols. 
Brusquely he called ‘‘Je vien vous donner 
le dernier coup” (I come to give you the 
last shot) and smilingly produced a flask 
of ‘‘eau-de-vie."" They drank the 
“dernier coup,”’ then, handing over the 
pistols as a safeguard against intruders, 
Gamache wished the young captain good 
night. 

At that time trading along the north 
shore was a monopoly of the ‘‘King’s 
Company."’ But Gamache had to live! 
One evening he was busily trading with 
the Indians at the Mingan Islands when 


ISLAND id 


coming suspicious of the ship’s motion, 
the inspector rushed up on deck to find, 
to his consternation, that they were 
under full sail with Quebec already 
far astern. That inspector spent an en- 
forced holiday at Anticosti. 

Gamache died in 1854, and lies buried 
on a high bank overlooking the bay he 
once so thoroughly dominated. 

The island, one and a half times the 
size of Prince Edward Island, has been 
maintained throughout its history as 
undivided private property. Eventually 
Jolliet’s heirs and their successors sold 
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Loading pulpwood at sea. The wood is bound into bundles at the river mouths and 
towed in booms to ships a mile or two at sea. Here the wood is being loaded from 
the boom into the ship. 


one of the King’s ships ran into the 
harbour. Immediately Gamache weighed 
anchor and set off. The other gave chase. 
Darkness fell. Gamache arranged a flare 
of burning tar on a float which he cut 
loose, at the same time dousing his own 
lights. He then tacked about and return- 
ed to Mingan where he completed his 
business. To credulous pursuers, it 
seemed that he was spirited away by his 
demon friends. 

Later he went to Quebec and was 
fully prepared when the government 
inspector stepped on board to examine 
his cargo. He invited his visitor below 
and entertained him royally until, be 


their rights and in 1874 the Forsyth 
Company was formed to colonize the 
island. Colonists were brought from 
Newfoundland and settled in the Eastern 
section of the island. The attempt was as 
ill-advised as it was badly handled. The 
colonists soon found the conditions im- 
possible, and it was only the timely 
intervention of the Canadian Govern- 
ment that saved them from starvation. 
The scheme was abandoned. 

Ten years later the island was sold by 
sheriff's auction to T. W. Stockwell who 
in turn disposed of it to a company 
known as ‘The Governor and Company 
of the Island of Anticosti.’’ This attempt 
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The pier at Port Menier, with pulpwood in 
booms. 


was also barren of accomplishment, and 
in 1895 trustees of the company sold it to 
Henri Menier of France for the sum of 
$125,000 


There were protests, of course, over 
this transaction; a little France would be 
set up within the Dominion; besides, the 
island occupied a strategic position in 
the gulf. 

Menier, chocolate king and one of the 
wealthiest men in France, had _ the 
necessary prestige and backing to over 
come these difficulties and assumed 
complete control. He saw in Anticosti a 
unique opportunity. Here was an estate, 
a huge island with soft, deep forests ol 
evergreens to the very beach; sparkling 
rivers tumbling in cascades over beds ot 
limestone and coral, through canyons 
with sculptured walls, their waters 
teeming with trout and salmon; flocks of 
geese and duck regularly stopping on 
their migratory flights north and south, 
what a sportsman’s paradise and at that 
a cool, fresh summer climate! 

Here, moreover, was an_ isolated 
country to develop, to colonize and to 
rule according to one's own ideas. That 
Menier so regarded it is evident. He set 
about the task with energy; experts were 
sent out from France to survev the field 
and plan developments, with the result 
that a picturesque village soon arose at 
Baie Ste. Claire, with its church, hospital 
and school. Farms were cleared, a saw 
mill put into operation and a stimulus 
given to the fish and fur business. 

Large groves of fruit trees were 
planted. Deer, beaver, rabbits, elk and 
reindeer were introduced, and some of 
these were a remarkable success. There 
are at present a large number of deer on 
the island. At Port Menier, where they 

















Ste. Claire, 


Menier’s first settlement on Anticosti and now entirely abandoned. 
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ANTICOSTI ISLAND 





are protected, it is impossible to keep oa : 
them out of the gardens or even the 
garbage cans. Beaver have established 
themselves in colonies on most of the 
streams; some years as many as 300 
beaver pelts have been taken by trap- 
pers. The supply of poplar and birch is 
not sufficient to feed them, so the little 
builders have taken to eating spruce. 
Later, Menier realized that valuable 
timber resources were at his command. 
Handicapped at Baie Ste. Claire by lack 
of a harbour, he decided to move head- 
quarters to Ellis Bay, nine miles distant 
and the only deeply-indented part of 
the coast. A wharf three-quarters of a 
mile in length was constructed, reaching 
over the reef into deep water, and a new 
and larger village was laid out. Having 
established his new capital, he called it 
Port Menier, and erected for himself a 
villa, modelled along the lines of a 
French chateau, upon which he spared 
no expense, either in its construction or 
sumptuous furnishing. Along the Jupiter 
River, largest and most picturesque in a 
land of beautiful rivers, luxurious fishing 
camps were erected, and trapper stations 














were established at various points along B. Fraser photograph. 
the coast Vaureal Falls—the Niagara of Anticosti— 
Che forests of Anticosti are of spruce 175 feet high. 


and balsam, not in general of a size 
suitable for lumber but excellent for island was already huge, but now he 
pulpwood. Menier’s investment in the launched another large scheme, an 
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B. Fraser photograph. 


Through the canyon of Jupiter River. The horizontal stratification that is typical of 
the whole island shows up well here. 
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The West Point Light. 


Seven lighthouses on the 


island help to keep ships clear of 


its reefs. 


extensive pulpwood operation A 
standard-gauge railroad was built to 
tap the sources of wood and a mill 
erected at the port for barking the logs 
and loading ships. Henri Menier died in 
1913 and his brother Gaston took over 
control of the island. Woods operations 
were carried on until 1918, at which time 
there was a drop in the value of French 
currency and it was found impossible to 
finance development further. Apparently 


the enterprise had never attained a 
profitable stage and operations ceased 
The reason for this failure is somewhat 
obscure, as the best timber grew in the 
immediate vicinity of Port Menier 
Menier gave of his best to Anticosti 
and if he failed to achieve his ends it 
was only because the odds were too 
heavily against him. To-day Baie Ste 
Claire is crumbling to the dust, a deserted 
village. The farms, once cleared with so 
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and over- 
a state ol 


much labour, are abandoned 
grown, their huge barns in 


collapse. Not a single fruit tree 
remains. 
The soil, weathered from the under- 


lying limestone, is in general shallow and 
incapable of raising farm crops. The 
winters are long, the summers short and 
dry, and for these reasons dairying and 
stock-raising also failed. 

A period of quietude ensued. Then in 
1926 a group of pulp and paper com- 
panies became interested in the island 
and extensive surveys were carried out to 
discover the extent of the pulpwood re- 
sources. In a general way it was found 
that the western two-thirds of the island 
are well wooded, carrying about 15 
million cords of wood. The eastern 
portion is badly-drained land, muskeg 
and peat bog, with small fringes of wood. 
A limited company was formed, known 
as the Anticesti Corporation, jointly 
controlled by the interested concerns, 
and the island was purchased for a sum 
reputed to be $6,500,000, Gaston Menier 
retaining for 10 years fishing rights on 
the Jupiter River. Finally all these com- 
panies were merged to form the Canada 
Power and Paper Corporation. 

Activity commenced on a large scale. 
The parent organization, with large mills 
up the St. Lawrence River, agreed to 
take the total cut of pulpwood at a price 
sufficient to meet operating cost, in- 
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terest and sinking fund requirements. 
Large construction projects were launch- 
ed to handle the hugely-increased output 
of pulpwood. Contractors were called 
in and with them came gangs of bush- 
men with all their equipment. The 
population rose from a few hundred to 
over 4,000. Anticosti was booming. 

The following summer the bay at 
Port Menier was a sea of pulpwood. 
Huge towers on the pier were busy 
loading ships with wood. Men worked 
day and night. A subsidiary company, 
The Anticosti Shipping Company, 
handled the freight, mail and passenger 
services. 

Anticosti presents unusual conditions 
to the pulpwood operator. Labour is one 
of the big problems. During the months 
of January, February and March ice 
blocks the harbour miles out to sea and 
communication is difficult. The fact that 
there are few sheltered bays makes the 
towing of booms along the coast hazar- 
dous, on account of the storms that lash 
coast so frequently. With the aid of 
Swedish experts experiments were made 
with methods which have proved efficient 
along the Baltic Sea. Some success was 
attained with their bundling machines. 
The wood is made up into bundles which 
can be towed out to sea and loaded 
directly on ships. 

Just now the pulp and paper industry, 
as a whole, finds itself in an awkward 
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View of the ball-room, Chateau Menicr. 


Note the 


Ross Fraser photograpt 
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ornate f replace and neat tanestries. 
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Herd of reindeer at Anse 


aux Fraises, Anticosti. 


Fraser photograph. 
heach 


Ross 


The pulpwood lying on the 


has been scattered from booms being towed along the shore. 


position. The huge parent concern, 
amongst those most seriously affected, is 
forced to curtail its operations. In fact 
so deep-seated were its difficulties that a 
complete reorganization was necessary 
and it now emerges as the Consolidated 
Paper Corporation Limited. Once again 
Anticosti is in the doldrums. Depopula- 
tion has left Port Menier a quiet, lonely 
place. Nothing disturbs the solitude 
save the excitement of the fortnightly 
mail steamer, the buzz of the wireless 
station, or the raid of a fur poacher from 
across the north shore. The wind moans 
a dismal wail through the gigantic 
derricks on the pier and rattles the 
windows of deserted houses. 

What does the future hold for it ? That 
will depend largely on the progress of 
the pulp and paper industry to which it 
is a vaulable reserve of raw material. 
The great amount of information which 
has been obtained in more recent 
surveys should permit its development in 
a more orderly and systematic manner. 

Meanwhile, the development of the 
island as a tremendous fur farm is pro- 
gressing. Fox are plentiful and the race 
is being improved by the introduction of 
pure stock. Muskrat farms have been 
established. On the north shore, some 25 
miles across the channel, trappers watch 


ay — 


these developments and many of them 
make a living poaching Anticosti fur. 

The island is attracting some interest 
as a summer resort. It has an appeal for 
those who like the unbeaten paths of 
men, and it is scenic and provides good 
sport. At Ellis Bay, where the birds and 
animals are protected, one can drive 
along the beach while a few feet away 
flocks of wild ducks and Canada geese 
paddle about unconcernedly. 

In winter heavy falls of snow mantle 
everything, accumulating on every twig 
till the trees resemble huge candelabra, 
every icy crystal reflecting the noon-day 
sun or trembling opalescent before the 
ever-changing glory of the Aurora. 

The rivers, rarely freezing, run golden, 
closely walled in by banks of snow. The 
ice is tinted yellow with encrusted sea- 
weed, icebergs float in and out of the 
bays and pile up on the reef, jagged, 
broken masses of delicate blue. A fine 
crystal sheet of ice forms in the bay, 
reflecting every hue of the spectrum as 
the lazy swell gently undulates it—a gust 
of wind and it disappears. 

Finally the ice pack in the bay becomes 
more sluggish, wind and tide no longer 
stir it, the floes are cemented with the 
freezing sea, and Anticosti is frozen-in 
for another season. 
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A Century of Goderich 


By Vicror Lauriston 


FIRST saw Goderich on New Year's 

night of 1889. I was a boy then; my 

father was newly-appointed principal 
of the public school; we spent that night 
at the Huron House, a frame hostelry 
still fronting the square. With a curious 
vividness I recall my first daylight 
glimpse of the place next morning, the 
bewildering whiteness of the snow, its 
crisp crackle under foot, and 


wood forest. French Canada _ passed 
into British possession. The Loyalists 
peopled the north shore of Lake Ontario. 
In Detroit, in the spring of 1826, an 
American named Gooding and a French- 
Canadian named Ducharme formed a 
trading partnership, and sought a suit- 
able location on the east shore of Lake 
Huron. On the wide flats at the mouth 
of the Menesetung they 
established a trading post 





the high, clear winter sun- 
shine. A tiny girl had drop- 
ped a bag of rice, scattering 
its contents on the snow; my 
mother paused to cheer away 
her tears. 

Goderich in those days 
had, as it still has, a touch 
of old-world atmosphere. For 
a growing boy, there was 
romance in the harbour with 
its fishy smells and its ships 
coming and going; in the 
wide Maitland Valley with 








all unaware that, on the 
other side of the world, 
events were shaping to trans- 
form the far-reaching wilder- 
ness. 

John Galt, a native of 
Ayrshire, as a youth sought 
fame and fortune in London. 
He tried writing, then mer- 
cantile life, even entered 
himself a iaw student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn; but abandoned 
the law to travel. At Gib- 
raltar he joined Byron in the 








its myriad of singing water- 
falls; in the abandoned salt 
blocks with their fallen chim- 
Back of all this lay a 


who set out 


VICTOR LAURISTON 


to study law, but 
relinquished it 


celebrated journey which 
produced “Childe Harold's 


in favour of ~=Pilgrimage.’’ Three years 


neys. > x journalism, was born at 
vaster romance of heroic Fletcher, Ont. He was at one later Galt returned to Lon- 
. ° ° _ time editor of the Chatham | 2 = aes 
pioneering, of men of vision News Since 1910 he has On, to win success as a 
who pictured new homes in _ been, almost continuously novelist, and to marry. 

7 - associated with municipal " : . os 
an untrodden wilderness, of affairs in| Chatham. Mr In 1823 Galt had a visi- 

L: sto s the thor of at ; . 
stout-hearted, strong-armed — “The Twenty-first Burr,"and tOr; no less a person than 
men who in the face of hard- —_ Goderich has been identified Mr. Robinson, Chancellor 
° . . as 1¢ Naitiane ort . = 

ships now inconceivable that novel of the Exchequer, later 


created those homes. The 

first white man to visit the site of God- 
erich was probably Etienne Brule who in 
his explorations along the Great Lakes 


may have visited the mouth of the 
Menesetung (‘healing water’’) River. 
North and west was Huron country; 


south the prosperous territory of the 
Eries. Not long after this period 
an Iroquois-Huron alliance wiped out 
the Eries; the Iroquois then turned on 
their allies; and the eastern shore of 
Lake Huron was for a century and more 
lost to civilization in the blood-red mists 
of Indian warfare. 

The years rolled on, while the once 
populous Huron shore reverted to hard- 


x 


known to fame as Lord 
Goderich. Robinson suggested to Galt 
an enquiry into the resources of Canada. 

Out of this suggestion grew the famous 
Canada Company. Galt planned the 
enterprise to give Britons new and larger 
opportunities beyond the seas. The 
hard-headed business men who backed 
him with their money saw rich lands 
bought cheap and sold at a handsome 
profit. 

Following preliminary investigations 
by Galt and four other commissioners 
about 40,000 acres were set aside by 
the British Government for settlement 
by the Canada Company. Later, the 
company_ purchased 1,000,000 acres in 
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Goderich Harbour, showing Western Canada Flour Mills. 


the London district at one shilling and 
three pence an acre, any money spent 
by the company on harbours, roads and 
bridges to be credited on the purchase 


price. Still later, the shrewd argument 
was urged that the Maitland, Grand, 
Sauble and Thames rivers, draining 


this territory, must be fed from a _ vast 
swamp in the unexplored interior; and 
the company was given outright an 
additional 100,000 acres as compensa- 
tion for this mythical swamp 

Toward the close of 1826 Galt arrived 
in Little York to inspect the original 
concession and establish a_ townsite. 
The town of Galt, already established 
and named in his honour, became his 
temporary headquarters. On St. George's 
Day, April 23, 1827, he located the 
townsite of Guelph 

But, west of Guelph, an unexplored 
wilderness stretched to Lake Huron 
Energetic Galt despatched his “‘warden 
of the forests,"’ Tiger Dunlop, overland, 
with a contingent of axe-men and chain- 
bearers, to locate a town in this Huron 


tract, preferably with a harbour on the 
lake. 

Galt himself took an easier roundabout 
route—overland to York, thence through 
Newmarket and Barrie to Georgian Bay. 
At Penetanguishene His Majesty’s gun- 
boat ‘Bee’ was put at his service and 
in this he passed Cabot’s Head and, fol- 
lowing the Huron shore line for 50 miles, 
scrutinized the wilderness for signs of 
white men: 

“We saw afar off by our telescope a 
small clearing in the forest and on the 
brow of a rising ground a cottage de- 
lightfully situated. Nor were we left 
long in doubt, for, on approaching the 
place, we met a canoe having on board 
a strange combination of Indians, vel- 
veteen and whiskers, and discovered 
within the the red hair the 
living features of Dr. Dunlop. Having 
crossed the river's bar of eight feet we 
came to a beautiful anchorage of 14 feet of 
water in an uncommonly pleasant basin.” 

A bottle of champagne was later 
opened, one of two obtained by Tiger 


roots of 
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Maitland Golf Club grounds and clubhouse on the river flats. 


Dunlop the winter before in York, and 
which, with great restraint, he had pre- 
served for the occasion. ‘“‘Next day,” 
Galt's story goes on, ‘‘we explored the 
river and had the gratification of seeing 
as we ascended several pleasant meadows 
without a tree, and islands and penin- 
sulas that reminded us of the pleasantest 
parts of England.” 

Dunlop had already built, on the hill- 
crest overlooking the mouth of the 
Menesetung, a log house, the first in 
Goderich. In a sense he founded the 
place. But Galt seems to have been 
responsible for the townsite plan that 
makes Goderich unique. 

There is a story that the plans for 
Guelph and Goderich were prepared in 
the London offices of the Canada Com- 
pany and, when sent out, were acci- 
dentally interchanged; and the plan for 
the inland community was used for the 
town on the lake 

This yarn is apocryphal. What did 
occur was an interchange of names. The 
Canada Company at London sent Galt 


instructions to call his capital Goderich, 
in honour of his former patron, Viscount 
Goderich, at that time premier. Galt 
in his fervent loyalty to the reigning 
house had already christened the inland 
town Guelph; and with characteristic 
off-handedness he solved the resulting 
problem by naming the lake town 
Goderich. 

The plan of Goderich is perfectly 
geometrical. The central park or square, 
surrounded by the main business street, 
is a perfect octagon. Eight streets radiate 
from the eight angles to as many points 
of the compass. In order they are 
North, Colborne, West, Montreal, South, 
Kingston, East, Hamilton. 

A tale is told of a stranger, deposited 
by taxi at the Hotel Bedford many years 
later, setting out for a stroll along the 
business street. He kept walking, walk- 
ing, walking endlessly, as he thought 
on and on, but really around and around, 
passing the same business places again 
and again. “It’s a lang street,’’ he com- 
plained to a man he met, ‘‘an’ I ne'er 
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Court House Park (the Square) at Goderich 


kenned a toon wi’ sae mony Charley 
Nairns in it.” 

But Charley Nairn’s grocery was still 
undreamed of when, in 1827, John Galt 
and Tiger Dunlop set about the task of 
empire building in the wilderness. Men 
of vision and human sympathy, the 
kindly hand and generous hospitality 
they extended the newcomers set the 
fashion for the early settlers. In the 
ensuing years, the man already estab 
lished or half-established kept open 
house for the stranger 

Goderich till a few months ago pos- 
sessed still one living link with the times 
of John Galt and Tiger Dunlop. William 
Campbell, born in 1834, a resident of 
Goderich from 1839, was for many years 





when the chestnuts had grown. 


the pride of the Eighty Club. The 
Eighty Club, be it known, is a noted 
Goderich institution. To belong, a man 
must be at least an octogenarian. 

Here comes another story. A stranger 
once strolled through pretty Maitland 
Cemetery, thoughtfully reading the in 
scriptions on the tombstones. ‘My, 
my,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘the climate here 
seems to be hard on centenarians!”’ 

The climate was hard, and made 
harder by pioneering difficulties and de- 
privations, yet it bred hard, enduring 
men. William Campbell, at 96—he passed 
away in the winter of 1931-——could look 
back 91 of those years and still see the 
town as it was 12 short years after Tiger 
Dunlop hewed the logs for the first house 
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In the Fenian days. British gunboat at Goderich in 1866. 
Practically all the business of Goderich craft named the ‘‘Menesetung’’ and 
in 1839 still centred about the harbour four or five horses tugged to lift the 
below the hill, or on the lower part of heavy weight upward for the drop. That 
West Street overlooking the harbour. those old piles were well and truly 
Below the hill stood a string of resi- driven is attested by the fact that, 
dences. Close to the water’s edge was running southwest from the shore, the 
a foundry, a man named Thorburn remains of the old pier are still visible 
carried on a boat-building plant, and beneath the blue waters. On the river 
Feltie Fisher ran a tavern where the flats in those days horse races were 
\Vestern Canada Flour Mills plant now — held; and the present Park House, at the 
stands. Beyond this again was Marl- crest of the Harbour Hill road, was the 
ton’s place—Captain Marlton owning residence and office of Thomas Merce: 
a vessel which in those pre-railway days Jones, commissioner of the Canada 
carried on a busy trade with Detroit Company The office was in the east 
The River Menesetung had already wing, with a planked yard for the con 


heen rechristened the Maitland, in venience of visitors; and back of the 
honour of the lieutenant-governor, Sir house a wonderful garden of grapes, 
Peregrine Maitland. The Canada Com- apricots, melons, peaches and _ othe: 


pany was building the first piers. A tender fruits attested to the skeptical the 


pile-driver was set up on a scow-like golden possibilities of the Huron Tract. 
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reception of 
when “Salt 


Barrel arch erected for 


was 


Goderich was fortunate in its first 
settlers, folk of British stock, poor in 
this world’s goods but rich in industrv 
and courage. Both were needed. The 
newcomer braved the dangers and dis- 
comforts of weeks on a sailing ship 
across the Atlantic. Then followed the 
hardships of a long journey overland 
Having paid his few dollars by way of 
first instalment on his land, the settler 
hewed a home out of virgin forest. He 
felled trees, trimmed the logs, and in- 
vited neighbours to a ‘“‘bee’’ where the 
logs were squared, the walls and roof 
put up, and the huge fireplace built that 
made at least a corner of the log house 
warm and comfortable 

Money was scarce. The settlers raised 
their own simple food. The womenfolk 


in odd moments from their manifold 
household duties spun yarn and wove 
cloth. Groceries were obtained, if at 
all, by a species of barter. An early 


source of cash revenue was the making 
of potash from the ashes of the big trees 
hewed down in clearing the farms. Later, 
square timbers were hauled over the 
winter roads or floated down the Mait- 


Lord Dufferin, 
King” in 





1875 a reminder of the days 


Goderich. 


land in spring flood tide to be sold to 
lumbermen from Quebec. 

The early settlers left their imprint in 
family and place names—English in 
Goderich township, Pennsylvania Dutch 
in Colborne, Irish in the Tipperary sec- 
tion, Scottish about Smith's Hill. In 
later times the Scottish element seems 
to have predominated; and the late 
M. C. Cameron for many years held 
West Huron in the hollow of his hand 
by combi: ing the free-handed hospitality 
of the Scottish laird with a fluent use of 
Gaelic on the hustings 

John Galt was the Scottish laird of 
his day, a true friend to the early settlers 
He was on their ground, knew their 
problems, and cherished a far vision of 
what this land must ultimately be. If a 
settler was unable to pay his instalment, 
what of it? The man was honest and 
the land was good. 


The overseas directors grew critical 
of Galt’s altruism. Differences sprang 
up. About the year 1832 Galt was 


superseded. Resentful of the attitude 
of his superiors, he returned in disgust 
to London. But his children and his 
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Guarding the harbour. 


children’s children are still a part of 
Canada, still building the new land he 


loved. One descendant was Sir John 
Macdonald's minister of finance; an- 
other founded the Southern Alberta 


metropolis of Lethbridge; a great grand- 
son is post-master at Goderich. 

Galt was gone, but “Tiger’’ Dunlop 
still remained, a thorn in the flesh of 
the Canada Company. 

Doctor William Dunlop was an unique 
character. A Scottish military surgeon, 
he served in Canada in the War of 1812, 
and later in India. There, boating one 
day on the Ganges, a member of the 
party seized a tiger cub. An infuriated 
tigress rushed the boat. The others of 
the party went into futile panic. Dunlop 
coolly tossed his snuffbox into the 
tigress’ face; then despatched her with 
his sword. This feat won him his en- 
during sobriquet. 

To Tiger Dunlop, many authorities 
credit the authorship of the much-dis- 
cussed ‘‘Canadian Boat Song,” first pub- 
lished anonymously in ‘“Blackwood's 
Magazine’’ more than a century ago. 
No lines more vividly express the feelings 
of the new settler in a strange land: 





)F 


This old cannon on the hillcrest 


relic of the Crimean 
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above Goderich Harbour is a 


War. 


“From the lone shieling of the misty 


island 

Mountains divide us and the waste of 
seas 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is 
Highland, 


And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 
Fair these broad meads, these hoary 
woods are grand 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ 
land.” 

When Galt was superseded, Tiger 
Dunlop retired to his home at Gairbraid. 
There, beyond the Maitland, on a hill 
looking across the river to Lake Huron, 
he sought to found a rival community 
Thenceforth, Goderich was run by the 
Canada Company's new officials, popu- 


larly or unpopularly known as ‘The 
Family Compact,’ while Dunlop at 
the head of the “Colborne Clique” 


championed the disgruntled settlers. 

Out of this rivalry grew the famous 
contested election of 1841. 

The first election in the Huron Tract 
was held at Feltie Fisher’s tavern in 
1835, the candidates being Colonel Van 
Egmond, then living at what is now 
known as Ridgewood Park, and Captain 
Robert Dunlop, R.N., a brother of the 
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Fishing is one of the important industries of Goderich. This picture gives a glimpse 
of some of the numerous fishing craft in harbour. 

















The Dunlop cairn at Gairbraid, last resting place of Captain Robert Dunlop and his 
famous brother, “Tiger” Dunlop, who built the first house in Goderich. 
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the winter fleet in Goderich Harbour. The commodious and improved har- 


Glimpse of 
bour affords ample space for 325 modern cargo carriers. 
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Tiger. Captain Dunlop secured 35 votes 
to 25 for his opponent; and straightway 
the victorious 35, some much bruised 
and bandaged from their election efforts, 
secured a Highlander with pipes and 
escorted the first M.P. for Huron in 
triumph to his home at Gairbraid. 


Captain Dunlop died in 1841. The 
settlers nominated the Tiger, while 
Captain James McGill Strachan was 
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the Canada Company for their lands 
had been notified that they must vote 
for Strachan or be closed out; and to 
make assurance doubly sure, fraudulent 
votes had been created by the issue of 
fictitious deeds to an extent more than 
sufficient to void the election. Captain 
Strachan—a gentleman personally irre- 
proachable—was unseated, and Dunlop 
awarded the seat. 

















A hand-forged anchor. In 1923 this 


pounds was set up on the Goderich hillcrest. 

Menesetung, was laid up and flour rose to $9 a barrel. 
Menesetung II. to provide transportation. 
only part of the 


ing schooner, the 


people built the 
an American schooner, the anchor was the 
the Canada Company nominee. Open 


voting at Rattenbury’s Hotel lasted a 
week. Feeling ran high, fights were 
numerous, and downright rioting was 
prevented only by the arrival of a militia 
company from London. The returns 
gave Strachan a majority of 31. 
Tiger Dunlop contested the election. 
A commission was sent down from York. 
It was found that settlers indebted to 








imme nse 


hand-forged iron anchor weighing 2,800 
It has a history. In 1833 Gooding’s trad- 
The towns- 
Later rammed and sunk by 
Menesetung II. salvaged. 


The passing of the Municipal Act 
ended Canada Company rule. In 1849 
Goderich was incorporated as a town. 
Dunlop did not live to see this. Ap- 
pointed superintendent of Lachine Canal 
in 1844, he died four years later, and 
now rests beside his brother in the 
Dunlop Cairn at Gairbraid. 

Its founders were gone, but Goderich 


went on. The Crimean War in the 50's 
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John Galt, the founder of Goderich. 


stimulated agriculture. Shipbuilding was 
a thriving industry. And in the latter 
60's came a new development. 

Oil had been struck in the Lambton 
bush some years before; and about 1866 
men drilled for oil on the Maitland bank 
opposite Goderich. Instead of oil they 
struck salt. Never before had salt been 


struck in America in appreciable quanti- 
ties. The strike not merely gave the 
trans-Maitland hamlet of Saltford its 
name, but started a tremendous boom 
that continued well into the 70's. A 
dozen or more salt blocks were estab- 
lished. Wells were drilled on the Goder- 
ich side of the river, at the harbour, and 
far down the Huron shore where, 40 
years ago, decaying piers and crumbling 
sheds and derricks marked an industry 
that had once made Goderich known 
throughout the world. 

Inevitably the boom collapsed. The 
weaker enterprises went to the wall, 
leaving the town dotted with abandoned 
salt blocks. The strong survived. The 
Western Canada Flour Mills Company 
has a salt output of 12,000 tons a year; 
the Goderich Salt Company, formerly 
the Rice Salt Company, produces about 
60 tons a day. So that salt is still a 
great industry. 

In later years, numerous industries 
sprang up. The enterprising, courageous 
spirit of the pioneers led the men of 
Goderich into more than one hopeful 
enterprise. Goderich organs became 
famous; Goderich road machinery is 
widely used in this great roadbuilding 
era. Some industries were short-lived; 
others adapted themselves to changing 
conditions and carry on_ successfully. 
The town has a healthy industrial life 




















Sunset scene. 


A sunset glimpse of Goderich Harbour. 
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The Memorial Gates. Erected on the occasion of the Goderich Centennial in 1927, these 
gates—standing where the famous Huron road enters the town—commemorate in their 
twin pillars the two founders of the town, John Galt and “Tiger” Dunlop. 


but it is outstanding as the gateway _ stone-filled breakwater on the Maitland 
to Lake Huron. side of the harbour, overgrown with wil- 
I well remember Goderich Harbour lows; the weed-grown railroad tracks 
as it was 40 years ago—the wooden, creeping down the side of the hill; the 

















A view of Goderich Harbour in 1856. 
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Sunset scenes where lake and river meet. Goderich is famous for unrivalled beauty 
of its sunsets. These present a moving panorama of changing colour to which no pic- 
ture can do adequate justice. 


dark tunnel of the old grain elevator; some stout ship would miss the harbour 
the island in the harbour, and the two’ entrance, bury her nose in the sands, 
long wooden piers stretching far into and Captain William Babb would get 
the lake Lake craft, mostly sailing out the lifeboat. 

vessels, with lumber, came and went; With the early years of the present 
and now and then in stormy weather’ century a change came. The Canadian 




















A recent view (1928) of Goderich Harbour. 
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west opened, and a vast and growing 
flood of grain choked all possible Cana- 
dian and American outlets. Since then, 
and more particularly in recent years, 
Goderich harbour has been recreated 
to meet changed conditions 

The first grain elevator was built in 
1860 by the Buffalo and Lake Huron 
Railway to handle grain from Mil- 
waukee and Chicago for furthera ice to 
New England via Buffalo. In 1890 it 
began to handle grain from the Canadian 
west. Destroyed by fire in 1897, a 
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by Ogilvie and Hutchinson in 1875. 
Truly, grain and its by-products mean 
much to Goderich. To the two Canadian 
railroads there it means a freight revenue 
of $1,800,000 a year. 

Hence the re-created harbour. In the 
early schooner days Goderich was estab- 
lished as a “‘harbour of refuge.’”’ In the 
80's, with steam carriers beginning to 
supplant sailing ships, it was no longer 
safe, owing to shallow draft and un- 
protected entrance. The government in 
recent years has spent approximately 


























The Park House. 
Park House 


Me reer Jones, 


500,000-bushel elevator was put in opera- 
tion by the newly organized Goderich 
Elevator and Transit Company. An- 
other fire wiped out this plant in 1905. 
This time the plant was rebuilt in endur- 
ing concrete, and, with frequent in- 
creases, has now an aggregate storage 
capacity of 3,000,000 bushels. In 1928 
it handled nearly 17,000,000 bushels, 
the Western Canada Flour Mills elevator 
handling 4,000,000 additional. The 
Western Canada plant, with a milling 
capacity of 2,500 barrels a day in addition 
to its elevator and salt plant, is the out- 


growth of a 100-bbl. stone mill built 





Galt’s successor as superintendent of the 


Standing close to the site of “Tiger” Dunlop’s first log structure, the 
at the crest of Harbour Bill was in its early days the office of Thomas 


Canada Company. 


$1,000,000 in dredging, new construc- 
tion, and replacing timber wharves with 
concrete. The harbour area is 2,000 feet 
long, 950 feet wide; Ship Island is being 
dredged out; there is a depth of 25 feet 
of water from lake to pierway, and in 
the harbour a uniform depth of not less 
than 23 feet. Vessels of any size can 
enter, and a maximum of 35 modern 
carriers can winter here with perfect 
safety. In 1928 about 22 vessels used 
the harbour for winter-mooring, the 
6,000,000 bushels of grain storage in 
their holds supplementing elevator stor- 
age. Such the transformation, a century 
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Here 
resort, 
motor 


On Huron’s shore. 
always as a summer 


later, of the quiet estuary in which, after 
passing the eight-foot bar, John Galt 
found anchorage 

That was one great development of 
recent years. Paved roads and motor 
cars brought another. In 1927 Goderich 
celebrated its centenary. A century earl- 
ier, John Galt had slashed out of virgin 
forest an ambitious straight line from 
Lake Huron to Lake Ontario. To the 
bottomless mud and bumpy corduroy 
of pioneer days had now succeeded 
smooth-paved motor road; and already, 
between the twin pillars which, at the 


entrance to the town, commemorate 


is a glimpse of the 


Popular 
Goderich has been brought within easy reach of tourists by 
cars and improved highways. 


bathing beach at Goderich. 


Galt and Dunlop, the tourist tide was 
flowing. 

And it will continue and inevitably 
grow. The charm of Goderich—the 
romance, the glamour—are indescribable 
except in the words, “it calls you back.”’ 
Modern progress had not spoiled the 
scenic loveliness that Galt and Dunlop 
knew. The walk up the wild wide 
Maitland Valley is unforgettable. Un- 
forgettable too are the Huron sunsets 
as seen from Harbour Park when lake 
and sky blend their golden glow and 
rosy flame into colourings no art could 
imagine or imitate. 


eAetews 

















The Basque Lands 


By W. Harvey-Jevwie 


HE story of the Basque people has 
found many an historian and the 
wonders of the Basque lands have 

been often sung, but neither the student 
of folk-lore nor the lover of romantic 
scenery has ever exhausted his theme. 
There is something of a haunting beauty 
and luring charm about the history and 
the country of the Basques which defies 
all attempts to capture and reproduce it. 
And though the noisy pub- 


passage of the centuries is certain. 
Undoubtedly this ancient race, of 
Iberian stock, established itself fully 
1,500 years before the coming of the 
Celts, within a wide country stretching 
from the Loire to the Pyrenees, covering 
a great part of Spain and including the 
islands of Sardinia and Sicily. These 
people, often spoken of as Vasco- 
Cantabrian, survived the pressure of the 
immigrating Celts, withstood 
the terrific force of Rome, 





licity of the stream of 
modern tourists has invaded 
the lands that stretch around 
the western spurs of the 
giant Pyrenees, nothing can 
ever banish their fascination 
or rob them of their luring 
magic. 

Many a time during the 
past 20 years I have pene- 
trated to the heart of the 
Basque country, and still 
have to confess that, amid 
all the changes that have 
swept over the nations of 








passed scatheless through 
the flood of the advancing 
Vandals and Visigoths, and 
maintained themselves 
against Carlovingian kings 
and Mediaeval conquerors 
and modern empire-builders, 

the unique, the proud, the 
unconquerable race of the 
Basques. 

To-day they occupy a 
large part of the two French 
provinces of Bayonne and 
Mauleon, with the Spanish 








western Europe, there is 
something of the unchang- 
ing in character and in land- 
scape that calls me back 
again and again to search 
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by this ancient race of Eu- 
rope. Within their 
tain provinces there is an 
inexhaustible wealth of na- 
tural beauty, of historic in- 
terest, of ancient folk-lore, of quaint 
custom. Emerging from out of the 
mists of pre-historic ages and swept 
by all the historic movements of the 
centuries, they still remain a people in- 
tact and separate, essentially one, even 
though divided by the mountain range 
of the Pyrenees into French Basques and 
Spanish Basques. 

It is scarcely possible to rigidly define 
the frontiers of a people so racially 
indivisible, though so clearly divided 
geographically. That their boundaries 
have shrunk largely during the slow 
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have sought their fortunes 
and made their homes on 
the La Plata, in Mexico and 
in the States. 

The approach to the Bas- 
que landsfrom the north is naturally made 
from Bayonne or Biarritz, both originally 
Basque towns. Though Biarritz has been 
raised, through the strong partiality for 
its broad sands and open seas evidenced 
by the Empress Eugenie and King 
Edward, to the position of an interna- 
tional centre of fashion and of leisure, 
its southern coast-line, known as the 
Cote des Basques, leads at once into the 
heart of the Basque country. Within 
a few miles one is in the centre of every- 
thing that is distinctive of the race— 
architecture, language, custom, and 
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P. Laurent photograph. 


Cambo contains many typical Basque houses, as well as modern villas. The town is 
rendered famous by its warm mineral springs. Many well-known authors, such as 
Edmond Rostand, have made their homes there. 


tradition. There is an amazing variety 
of level sands and piled-up shingle and 
beetling crag in the majestic sweep of 
coast past Gethari and Hendaye, across 
the Bidassoa to San Sebastian and 
Bilbao and Santander. 

But the traveller will be well-advised 
to select as his starting point for pene- 
trating the French Basque lands the 
ancient port of St. Jean-de-Luz. The 
picturesque town has seen better days, 
but has been famous ever since it resisted 
the incoming Northmen. Developing 
into a thriving port its mariners became 
intrepid whalers in the 14th Century, 
were acquainted with Iceland, discovered 
Newfoundland and may even have given 
to Columbus his first hint of an American 
continent. And these early rangers of 
the northern seas have left their names 


on the bleak shores of the land of Cabot in 
the designation of villages and headlands. 

The road from St. Jean-de-Luz passes 
between fine old Basque houses, with 
their projecting gables and balconies, and 
crosses the level plain to the village of 
Ascain, between fertile farm lands into 
wooded valleys and the foothills of the 
Pyrenees. Soon the most westerly point 
of the towering range, La Rhune, rises 
before the view to its height of nearly 
3,000 feet, like a silent sentry at the 
gateway to the Biscayan seas. The 
ascent of La Rhune is comparatively 
easy from the French side; but its south- 
ern side breaks away in precipice and 
ravine into the Sierras and hills of Spain. 
Yet it was on this precipitous side that 
the veterans of Wellington in 1812 dis- 
lodged the forces of Napoleon, driving 
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P. Laurent photograph. 


The Basques are famed as dancers, and in their picturesque national costumes they 
perform their slow and stately dances with remarkable dexterity. 


them from the strong redoubt, the ruins of 
which still mark the spot. 

The view from the summit is one which 
cannot be surpassed in Europe for vast 
extent and imposing grandure. West- 
ward lie the flashing waters of the bay, 
blue and boundless, northward lie the 
far-reaching plains of France toward the 
Adour and the Garonne, eastward peak 
upon peak of the snow-clad Pyrenees 
towers up to the sky-line, and southward 
are the hills of Spain, with the vulture 
whirling beneath in search of prey. 

The road at the foot leads to the 
sequestered town of Espelette and a 
region which is more typically Basque 
than anything else in the whole country 
of the Basques. Unique in its gabled 
houses, its irregular maze of pathways 
that pass for ‘“‘streets,’’ its thriving 
factories and its villas of prosperous 
‘‘Americans,”’ it is surrounded by fertile 
farm-lands and frugal peasants. In 
whichever direction one journeys from 





Espelette there is the genuine Basque 
country. Eastward lies Hasparren, with 
the great cattle-market that proves the 
pastoral wealth of the country-side. 
To the north-east lies Cambo, with its 
far-famed mineral springs, home of the 
famed dramatist Rostand, whose love 
for the ancient race is scarcely surpassed 
by that of the great prose-poet of France, 
Pierre Loti. To the west lies Ustarritz, 
where in bygone days met the ‘‘general 
assembly"’ of the native elders, for 
solemn deliberation, each leaning against 
a mighty oak, while president and secre- 
tary sat on the isolated stone in their 
midst. Roam where we will, we meet the 
curious homes, the native costume, the 
ancient bridges—all that is typical of a 
race of sturdy, independent, powerful 
men, and beautiful-well-built women. 
Around the basis of these western hills 
the currents of the centuries have swept, 
leaving untouched the primitive legends, 
quaint customs and strange tongue of 
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P. Laurent photograph. 
On every inlet in the wild and beautiful Spanish coast are found these hardy villages. 
The natives ply their craft in the treacherous waters of the bay. 
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P. Laurent photograph. 
From the heights above Ciboure there are excellent views of the Basque coast, the 
stormy waves of the Bay of Biscay and the rocky Spanish coast. 
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1 P. Laurent photograph. 

The native sport of pelota, a truly sportsmanlike form of rackets, is played every- 

where in the Basque lands; and great crowds are drawn to witness the competitions 
between the French and Spanish Da sques. 
































P. Laurent photograph. 


The most important Basque cattle market is held in the town of Hasparren. The 
animals are admirably trained for use in transport and in agricultural operations. 
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P. Laurent photograph 

The peasants of the hills still wear the 

smock. They are justly proud of the 
pigs which they bring to market. 


these dwellers in the fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees. And from these fastnesses 





their ancestors witnessed some of the 
mightiest movements of the nations of 
Europe; the far-away advent of the 
Celts, the passage of the African legions of 
Hannibal with his gigantic elephants, 
the armies of the Caesars, the migrating 
tribes of the fifth Century. Across the 
frontier river of the Bidassoa they came 
and went, while life moved on unchanged 
in the impenetrable valleys of the 
mountains. Ages passed, and the armies 
of Charlemagne appeared to push back 
the advancing hosts of Moorish con- 
querors. Then later appeared the English 
troops of the Black Prince, the warlike 
Saracens and the forces of Napoleon. 
It is true that the Basques rose and cut 
off the rearguard of the army of the 
great Charlemagne and slew the heroic 
Roland in the narrow pass of Roncevaux; 
yet all this left them still the proud, 
simple, mysterious Basques. 

Thus isolated, they naturally pre- 
served their ancient speech. The 
Basques style themselves the ‘‘Eskual- 
dunak;” and their language, the ‘Es- 
cuara,’’ is spoken still in its eight different 
dialects. It is a harsh, agglutinative 
tongue which, by its affinity with the 
ancient languages of the Finns, the 
Magyirs and the Iroquois, makes it plain 
that the Basques are the survivors of a 














Ox “attelage” to carry the nouveaux maries to the Hotel de la Rhune. In a room on 
the first floor of this hotel at Ascain, Pierre Loti wrote his romance “Ramuntcho.” 
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wide-spread race of pre-historic times. 
It is the boast of the Basques that their 
native tongue is so difficult to acquire 
that even the very Devil failed to learn 
it. They have a tradition of an ancient 
literature,—no longer extant; and the 
classic of their language is still the 
version of the New Testament made by 
direction of Jeanne D’Albret in 1571, a 
somewhat curious fact, considering that 
the Basques are adherents to a Catholic- 
ism which displays a fervour akin to that 
of the Middle Ages. Meeting every- 
where the large and well-built churches, 
crowded on Sundays with eager wor- 
shippers, it can be understood why, for 
milestones, they have set up the stone 
crosses bearing the Latin inscription 
‘Ave crux, spes unica.”’ (*‘Hail Cross, the 
only hope’’) 

It is as we press inland, ascending the 
track towards the famous pass of the 
Col de Roncevaux, that we come within 
range of the fast-disappearing national 
costumes, the velvet knickers, red jacket 
and crimson beret of the men,—the black 
skirt, embroidered blouse and gay head- 
gear of the women. And there are remote 
localities where one may still see the 
rude ox-wagon with wheels cut out from 
a single slab of solid wood, the crude 
harrow dragged by the women of the 
farm and the plough drawn by the ox 
yoked with the ass. Until the third 

























P. Laurent photograph. 


Many a Basque village on the southern 

side of the Pyrenees boasts its vast and 

attractive church. The populace is in- 

tensely Catholic, as becomes the native 
land of Ignatius Loyola. 











St. Jean de Luz possesses a splendid bathing beach. Yachting in the bay is widely 
indulged in, though often rendered very dangerous by the huge billows and sudden 
storms from the Bay of Biscay. 
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Napoleon, by splendid roads and daring 
bridges opened the Pyrenees to the 
world, the isolation of the Basques was 
scarcely broken. But to-day the moun- 
tains are penetrated by the splendid 
“ports,” or passes, along which moves 
the endless stream of mule-trains, ox- 
convoys, diligences and automobiles. 
Amongst all the Pyrenean passes it is 
impossible to surpass for scenic beauty 
and mountain grandure the magnificent 


tered crags on every side 
domain of rugged nature when clear 
skies bathe the hills in sunlight, awesome 
and terrible when the crashing thunder- 
storms rage in their fury. In the forests 
still range the bear, the wolf, the boar; 
lizards leap from crag to crag; and eagles 
wheel round the mountain side. 

To know these valleys truly one must 
pass through them on foot, knapsack on 
back and staff in hand, fraternising with 








Ciboure, situated on the Bay of St. Jean de 


Col de Roncesvaux, which leads from the 
ancient town of St. Jean Pied de Port 
(the Basque ‘‘Donajouna’’) along the 
course of the torrential river Nive, 
through dense beech forests, across tree- 
less ravines, to the ridge of the moun- 
tains at a height of 3,500 feet above sea 
level. Here it was that Basque forces 
slew the heroic paladin Roland in 779 
A.D. The grandeur of the scenery here 
defies all attempt at description. This is 
the zone of the eternal snows. There are 
leaping cataracts, virgin forests, splin- 


Luz, from which it is separated by the 
River Nivelle, is a favorite summer resort. 


the simple hillsmen and learning from 
their lips the customs and legends of the 
mountaineer. The customs officers of the 
frontier told me that smuggling had be- 
come practically extinct. An hour later 
as I ate sheep’s milk cheese and drank 
crude wine in a hamlet of the mountains 
I learnt that every man and boy knew 
the way into Spain, crossing the pass 
several times a year, “When we make 
the contraband.”’ I learnt to explain the 
discrepancy in these statements when I 
discovered that it was usual for a man to 


sublime 
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P. Laurent photograph. 
The task of shoeing the bull requires considerable skill. The powerful animal must 


be securely pinioned before operations are commenced by the sturdy smith. 





P. Laurent photograph. 


Typical Basque farm near Ascain, with its deep gabled roof and with its stable for 
the cattle adjoining the dwelling. 
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P. Laurent photograph. 


Far above St. Jean-Pied-de-Port on the pass leading into Spain lies the scattered 
village of Behorlegny amid rich pastures, which are a blaze of mountain flowers in 
early spring. 


ply the profession of smuggling until he 
became too old for the risks, whereupon 
he enlisted in the customs revenue and 
left his tasks to his son. 

Wild and romantic is the descent on 
the southern side towards the valleys of 
Spain and the populous city of Pamplona. 
But far more frequented as a pass into 
Spain is the coast-route through Hendaye 
(where every literary pilgrim pauses to 
visit the home of Pierre Loti) and across 
the Bidassoa to Fonterrabie. An island 
in the river marks the scene of meeting 
between the famed ‘Roi Soleil’’ and his 
Spanish bride three centuries ago. The 
road leads onward to the royal watering 
place of San Sebastian. But whichever 
route is taken to enter the Spanish 
prov inces it is soon discovered that there 
is a marked difference between the 
Basques of France and those of Spain. 
The southern Basque is a Spaniard, 
and even amongst the true Basque 
population of the Spanish provinces 
there are marked divergencies of speech 
and custom. Advancing into the 
country, the rural and pastoral type of 


life is found giving way more and more 
to the commercial and industrial. Inithe 
towns are found the mechanic and the 
factory toiler. On the sea coast there is 
the hardy mariner. Great quarries scar 
the hill sides and vast factories pour their 
smoke into the air. But, even so, ancient 
customs are dying hard. In their un- 
spoiled simplicity and quaintness these 
customs may still be seen at rural wed- 
ings and in village fetes. From a whole 
countryside peasants gather in their 
hundreds, clad in native costume, to 
celebrate some long-established festival 
of the saints. The day will be given up to 
feasting and merriment, to gossip and to 
sport. Sturdy stone-breakers will vie 
with rivals in splitting huge rocks. 
Native poets will contend in improvised 
verse for the popular approval. The 
ubiquitous national game of the ‘‘Jeu de 
Paumes”’ will excite the wildest enthusi- 
asm of the throngs. Cafes and saloons 
will be crowded for the simple and 
frugal midday meal, song and laughter 
will ring out on every side and there will 
be abondonment to harmless enjoyment. 
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The popular foot-we ar, known as Espadrilles, are much used by the natives. The 
soles are made of hempen cord and the upper structure of stout canvas. 


When evening brings its coolness after 
the parching heat of the Spanish day, 
then on the village ‘‘Place’’ the men and 
maidens will dance the stately fandango, 
facing one another as they go through 
the dignified and intricate movements 
of the native dance. 

The recent disturbances through which 
the Spanish peninsula is passing have 
awakened a new interest in the political 
status of the Basques. Their fierce love of 
liberty is a byword amongst the peoples; 
they have never bartered their freedom 
amongst all the vicissitudes of European 
history. As a race, it may be truly said, 
they have never been conquered. Lords 
of Spain and kings of France have been 
compelled to treat with them and to 
acknowledge their freedom. And every 
one of their provinces has elaborated its 
own constitution and formed its own 
system of government. In the province 
of Alava, for instance, even when it 
constituted a part of the Spanish 
monarchy, there existed its right to 
appoint its own governors, and its 
representative assembly met annually 


near the city of Vitoria. In course of 
time there grew up a body of customs 
and laws peculiarly Basque. In 1457 
these laws, known as the “‘fueros,’’ were 
codified into the system of government 
which has persisted even to recent times. 

These facts are typical of the Basques 
as a whole; and the ‘“‘fueros’’ have 
received the recognition of ruler after 
ruler till the Basques had almost 
secured the position of a self-governing 
republic within the Spanish monarchy. 
This privileged position was fully ack- 
nowledged in the political organisation 
of the country in 1876. Hence there is 
little wonder that, when the future of 
distraught Spain lies in the balance, the 
Basques should reassert their ancestral 
right to autonomy within the common- 
wealth of the Spanish peoples. The cur- 
rents of their national life run deep and 
strong. But it is naturally in the rural 
districts that we meet with the genuine 
Basque—unalloyed with foreign ele- 
ments, and unmarred by the commer- 
cialism of cities like Bilbao or the 
cosmopolitanism of great centres of 
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P. Laurent photograph. 


The ancient picturesque Basque town of St. Jean Pied-de-Port is situated at the 

entrance to the important Pass of Roncevaux, at the junction of the three rivers 

which bear the name of Nive. The troops of mighty generals have passed through 
it on the way to Spain, ever since the days of Charlemagne. 
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Harvesters gather their rich crops of hay upon rude wagons drawn by powerful, but 
docile, oxen—over which are placed the sheets to protect them from heat and flies. 
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The Basque features are of a unique type, distinct from the French and the Spanish, 
indicating a race of far and mysterious antiquity. 
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Interior of church of St. Jean de Luz. In this church was celebrated the marriage of 
Louis XIV. with the Infanta of Spain in the year 1660. 
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fashion like San Sebastian. It is in the 
rural life that we discover a people, 
athletic, proud, large-hearted, moral and 
religious. With them, as with other 
peoples, it is from the village centres that 
there have come the men whose names 
have lived in history. 

Turning from beaten tracks and going 
through the wild hill-country beyond 
Tolosa, in the province of Guipuzcoa, 
the traveller comes upon the villages of 
Zumarraga and Aspeitia. In this roman- 
tic district the great founder of the order 
of the Jesuits, Ignatius Lovola, was born. 
In the siege of the nearby city of 
Pamplona he was wounded. Here the 
vision of the Virgin came to him, leading 
him to make his world-famed vows. In 
all Spain there cannot be found a more 
magnificent church than that which 
celebrates the name of Ignatius Loyola. 
Its twin towers rise to a height of 125 
feet and its fine marble cupola has a 
diameter of 70 feet. Marbles, black and 
white and many-coloured, make the 
edifice a veritable architectural marvel; 
and the white statue of the saint stands 
out in clear relief above the main en- 
trance. The whole structure is remark- 
able for its exquisite tracery and grace- 
fulness of design. 


Hero-worshippers who include the 
Catholic saints within their calendar, 
must not fail to turn aside into the 
province of Navarra and visit that other 
valley where lies the little town of 
Sanguera, home of the famous apostle of 
the Indians, Francis Xavier, a true 
Basque, whose family hailed from the 
remote valleys of St. Jean Pied de Port. 

Of course the Basques, like all modern 
peoples, have been infected by the 
‘“‘wander-lust."’ The pressure of poverty 
and the fascination of the vast lands 
beyond the seas have created an ever- 
increasing tide of emigration towards the 
western hemisphere. For some ill- 
explained reason the main tide of emigra- 
tion has set towards the plains of the 
Argentine, where the Basques have 
made successful farmers and cattle 
raisers. Yet, when they have acquired 
wealth, they almost invariably return to 
the home-land, seeking again the quiet 
rural scenes, to settle down in well-built 
houses and to become known as 
“Americans.” 

The larger cities of the Basques present 
many different and interesting types. 
Oldest of them all is probably Pamplona, 
traditionally ascribed to the great 
Pompey as founder, a well-built, fortified, 























The village of Urruque, situated in the valley near the foot of the western Pyreneen 
peak of La Rhune, is dominated by its ancient church and surrounded by fields of 
maize and wheat. 
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St. Sebastian, in northern Spain, is a flourishing sea-port and contains a royal palace. 
Ex-king Alfonso was very partial to it as a summer resort. 


dignihed town with an air of restful 
beauty. Something of a complete con- 
trast is found in Bilbao, thriving centre 
of commercial life, with its great fac- 
tories, its busy markets, its crowded 
thoroughfares, its noisy tramways and 
its bustling harbour. Though fine old 
Basque houses are to be met with and 
memories of Carlist wars are fresh in 
mind, the city seems to breathe the 
atmosphere of the larger world, the salt 
sea air is in one’s nostrils and the wide 
west calls to new scenes and new fields 
of fortune. 

But the lover of the peculiar romance 
of the Basques will not be loath to leave 
the scenes of commerce and turn back 
towards Tolosa and the charming valley 
where lies that one-time ancient capital 
of the province of Guipuzcoa. Magni- 
ficient forests, towering hills and gloomy 
valleys stretch all round Tolosa. Away 
to the north-east about 30 miles lies the 
almost forgotten village of (Guernica, 
where during long ages there assembled 
the ‘Parliament of the Basque people”’ 
to legislate for their nation and to 
administer justice. Beneath the ancient 
oak the reverend senators used to meet in 
solemn deliberation. French revolu- 
tionaries in 1808 felled the sacred tree, 
which is said to have witnessed the 
passing of the generations for a thousand 
years. The Basque people do not forget 


the rights and customs of ancient days. 
Their native poet Iparraguirri has writ- 
ten the famed ‘Song of the Oak” 
(‘“Guernikoka Arbola’’), which has be- 
come the national anthem of their 
clansmen. But while memories linger 
and customs survive, inevitably the rich 
agglutinative language is dying slowly 
but surely. In the heart of the western 
Pyrenees it is still spoken, and there are 
villages where no word of French is 
understood; but on the Spanish frontier 
it is quite usual for the men to converse 
in Spanish, using the Basque when they 
talk with their womenfolk. The day 
seems destined to dawn when one more 
ancient tongue will be no more than the 
hobby of the antiquarian. 

When the full moon rides above the 
silent Sierras, and the balmy air of the 
warm summer night descends from the 
towering Pyrenees onto the scented fields 
and woodlands, and the full-throated 
nightingale makes all the forest ring with 
its unearthly melody, then, far from the 
crowded scenes of cities and the closer 
life of the village, one feels the inexpres- 
sible charm of the Basque lands come 
upon one with so rich a haunting wonder 
that one knows not how to resist it. To 
visit once these lands of entrancing 
beauty and inexhaustible interest is to 
make the resolve to seek their fastnesses 
again. 








Java, Land of Mystery 


By Diamonp JENNESS 


© the average person of European 

descent the word Java conjures up 

two pictures, one of a hot, moist 

land covered with dark-green coffee trees, 

the other of a murky tropical sea where 

Malay sailing vessels. manned by savage 
pirates lurk low down on the horizon. 

Neither of these pictures is true to 


equator, with a line of mountains down 
its spine and a total area only half as 
great as that of Ontario, is no less re- 
markable for its fertility than for the 
number of its active volcanoes. Its vol- 
canoes, indeed, are in large measure the 
cause of its fertility, even though in 
recent years they have been more de- 
beneficial. 


life. With the advent of 
steamers and motor ships 
piratical proas disappeared 
completely from the East 
Indies; and the coffee pro- 
duced in Java to-day does 
not amount to more than 6 
per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply. Actually the mainstay of 
the population is rice, as it is 
in Japan and southern China; 


DIAMOND JENNESS 


visited Javain the early summer 
of 1929 as one of two Canadian 
delegates to the Fourth Pacific 
Science Congress, a triennial 
gathering under the auspices of 
various governments, to discuss 
scientific problems relating to 
the regions around the Pacific 
Ocean. Asa guest of the govern- 
ment of the Netherland East 
Indies he had special facilities 
for travelling through Java and 
of seeing places that are not 
open to the ordinary tourist 


structive than 
Only 18 months ago an erup- 
tion of Mount Bromo, in 
eastern Java, blotted out 
several villages; and in 1883 
Krakatau destroyed thous- 
ands of human lives when it 
suddenly vomited into the air 
those immense clouds of ash- 
es that travelled all round 
the world and by their re- 





and about half the cultivable 
land on the island is given over to rice- 
growing. The other half produces 33 per 
cent of the world’s rubber, 17 per cent of 
its tea, 8 per cent of its sugar, and 89 per 
cent of the cinchona bark from which 
we extract quinine, besides large quan- 
tities of tapioca, tobacco, bananas and 
other crops. 

This long, narrow island running east- 
ward and westward almost on _ the 


fraction of the sun's rays 
produced marvellous sunsets in Europe 
and America. 

But it is not of the amazing volcanoes 
of Java that I am writing, nor of its 
agricultural products, but of the scenic 
attractions that make it a yearly Mecca 
for thousands of tourists from all parts 
of the civilized world. Although trans- 
oceanic steamship lines call at several 
ports, the majority of travellers land at 








The island volcano Krakatau, which erupted so violently in 1883. 


barely visible on the 





right of the steamer. 








A series of sub- 
marine eruptions in 1928 and 1929 produced the small island of pumice that is 


The island disappeared again in the 


fall of 1929. 
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From the upper tier of the Borobudur, largest of Java’s old temples, a magni- 

ficent view is obtained over the surrounding country. In this illustration the beau- 

tiful volcanoes of Merbabu and Merapi are seen in the distance half swathed 
in clouds and the plain of Djokja stretching between. 








It must not be thought that Botanical Gardens are appreciated by Europeans 

and scientists only. The Garden at “Bogor,” as the natives still call it, is well known 

and well used by them, and in the picture is a very typical family party having an 
al fresco pienic along one of the paths. 
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Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 


A specimen of the weed known in 
Europe (at least, in England) as “Lord 
Ladies.” The European variety 
grows about a foot high. Here is one 
whose flower is than three feet 
and which stands a good seven feet in 
Beside it stands a typical 
Javanese gardener. 


and 
more 


the air. 


Batavia, the capital, a city of 300,000 
inhabitants near its north-western cor- 
ner. The harbour is six miles from the 
city, and the city itself is divided into 
two parts, Old Batavia, the main business 
centre, and Weltevreden, a new city a 
mile farther inland on higher ground, 
where are located most of the govern- 
ment offices and all the principal hotels. 
| Batavia is a network of canals, like 
many other Javanese cities, and indeed a 
large part of the island ; for water is exceed- 


ingly precious in this agricultural country, 
and even though the rainfall is fairly abun- 
dant, every streamlet must be harnessed 
in order to supply the necessary irrigation 
for the fields at the proper seasons of the 
year. In Batavia the canals are so near 
the sea that their waters ebb and flow 
with the tides, and mingle the flotsam 
and jetsam of the ocean with the yellow 
mud that comes from inland. Never- 
theless, half the life of the city seems to 
concentrate on and around them from 
early morning until nightfall. Barges 
laden with firewood go floating by, and 
rafts of bamboos for building houses, 
now borne by the current, now poled 
by boatmen wearing straw hats two and 
more feet in diameter. Hither, by the 
thousands, come women and children to 
wash and bathe; many of them wade into 
the water, others crowd the banks, 
shoulder to shoulder, and pound their 
clothes against the stone facings. Pleas- 
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Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 

And here is another marvellous weed 

again compared with one of the native 

gardeners for size. The Tropics are 

lavish in the size of their growths if 
not in the beauty. 
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ant, sun-loving children they appear, these 
small, brown-skinned, round-faced Malay 
women, with soft dark eyes and coal-black 
hair. Hatless and bare-footed, with bright- 
ly patterned kains wound tightly under 
their arm-pits and trailing around their 
ankles, they are more picturesque than 
their men-folk, who wear a loin-cloth from 
the waist to the knees, and leave the 
upper part of the body naked, or cover 
it with a drab white cotton singlet. Yet 
the men’s turbans are noticeable not 
merely for their intricate coiling, but 
because any one who knows the country 
intimately can determine the home dis- 
tricts of the natives by the minute varia- 
tions in the bindings of the headgear. 
Batavia, being the capital and chief 
commercial centre of the island, con- 
tains about 25,000 Europeans, more than 
are found in any other city. The 
majority, of course, are Dutch, for Java 
is Holland's richest dependency and the 
centre of her East Indian possessions 
The Dutch control almost the whole of 
the export and import trade, and in the 
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D. Jenness photograph. 


fern-tree in bloom in the 
Buitenzorg. It 

life-time and then 

was 60 years old. 


A Corypha 
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dancer 
who performs symbolic and historical 


A Sundanese topeng or street 
favoured by the poorer 
costume is elaborately 
beaded. 


much 


Her 


dances 
classes. 


principal cities have erected fine com- 
mercial buildings of reinforced concrete 
faced with white stucco. But thrifty, 
industrious Chinese have entrenched 
themselves as middiemen between the 
European wholesaler and the Malay re- 
tailer who peddles his goods in the native 
markets; and as the years go by, they 
are encroaching more and more on both 
the wholesale and the retail trade 
throughout the whole of the East Indian 
Archipelago. The large quarter that they 
occupy today in Old Batavia is one of the 
most fascinating parts of the city, for 
they have introduced many Chinese 
elements into the quite foreign Malay 
setting. Most of them have married 
native women, and their half-breed 
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A scene typical of those to be seen almost any evening in half a score of the beau- 
tiful landlocked and mountain bordered bays along the south coast of Java 














D. Jenness photograph 


One of Batavia’s finest canals, and also one of its laundries. Women and children 
line its banks from dawn to dark to wash and bathe while bamboo rafts go floating 
by and barges laden with freight. 
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Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 
T he Palace of the Governor Gene ral, in which he spends most of his time " is situated 
in the immediate vicinity of the Botanical Gardens. Here is a photograph of the 
palace taken from the Gardens. 











D. Jenness photograph. 


Ethnographical Museum, Batavia. 
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Ske tch map of Java in its relation to the 


surrounding country. 


other islands of the Dutch East Indies and 


Java contains nearly four-fifths of the entire population of 


the islands, estimated at 51,000,000. 


descendants already threaten to’ be- 
come the leaders in a Javanese ‘Home 
Rule’’ movement similar to that which 
now convulses India. 

No traveller should leave Batavia 
without visiting the native markets, 
especially the fish-market, whither are 
brought all the strange tropical fish that 
frequent the neighbouring ocean. They 
are piled according to species on a clean, 
wet concrete floor, and exposed for sale 
only after a strict inspection. Wander- 
ing into the attractive aquarium asso- 
ciated with this market one may see 
queer monsters of every conceivable 
shape and colour swimming in more or 
less natural surroundings. The most 
curious of them all, though not the most 
beautiful, is a ridiculous spitting fish 
that unerringly shoots down every fly 
that hovers less than 18 inches above 
its tank. 

Located in the same section of Batavia 
as the fish-market is an old 17th-century 
cannon which the Malays greatly rever- 


ence for its supposed power of granting 
fertility. Their women frequently resort 
to it in the evenings and early mornings, 
and on days of high festival adorn it 
with flowers. One encounters similar 
instances of ancient Hinduistic and 
animistic beliefs throughout the whole 
length and breadth of Java, although 
the natives have been fervent Moham- 
medans for several centuries. They even 
use the Arabic script, and every vear 
send about 16,000 pilgrims on the long 
sea voyage to Mecca, in Arabia, much 
to the profit of the Dutch shipping 
company. 

At the time of my visit to Java, in 
1929, the government had assembled in 
the Ethnographical Museum, in Batavia, 
representative natives from every part 
of the East Indies. Two of the largest 
halls in the museum were subdivided 
into alcoves, where each day native 
women plied their peculiar handicrafts 
while the men at certain hours danced 
and sang in front of them. Battaks and 
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The fup cal goods wagon im the Provinee of West Java. 
cart a grobak. 


ca rabao, the 


Minangkabau Malays from Sumatra 
rubbed shoulders with Dvyak _head- 
hunters from Borneo, and these with 
dark Papuans from New Guinea who 
wore nothing but banana-leaf loin cover- 
ings. The atmosphere resounded with 
a babel of weird chants intoned in a 
dozen different languages; and mustered 
to greet visitors in the entrance lobby 
were a score of musicians from the island 
of Bali who pounded their strange brass 
gamelans in time with the _ posture 
dancing of two elaborately-dressed girls. 
[his colourful panorama of life through- 
out the East Indies amazed and fascin- 
ated the sophisticated native inhabi- 
Batavia no less than the 

It was a revelation of the 


tants of 

Europeans. 
organizing power of the Dutch, and of 
their skill in handling the diverse and 
often primitive peoples throughout the 
Archipelago. One incident will reveal 
some of their difficulties. The two 
bands of Borneo Dyaks they brought 
together at the museum became so 
openly antagonistic that one hot-headed 


Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 


The beast of burden is the 


individual threw caution to the winds 
and resorted to the practice of his fore- 
fathers; he stealthily crept into his 
enemies’ quarters during the night and 
decapitated the rival chief. 

Batavia is a convenient starting-point 
for a tour of Java, which two centuries 
of Dutch government have made exceed- 
ingly easy. A good railway line runs 
the whole length of the island, excellent 
automobile roads traverse even the 
mountainous districts, and passenger 
aeroplanes fly on regular schedules be 
tween the principal towns. The towns 
themselves are as sanitary as any in the 
tropics, and the hotel accommodation 
leaves nothing to be desired. The moist 
heat of the lowlands, and in dry weather 
the dust, may cause a little discomfort; 
but no one will complain of these trifles 
when the scenery is entrancingly exotic, 
the officials courteous and obliging, and 
above all the rates, whether for taxicab, 
railway or hotel, extremely reasonable. 

Forty miles north of Batavia, where 
an elevation of 850 feet already exerts 
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Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 


Batavia, like Cambridge, has her “backs.” The peaceful quiet and restfulness of 

one of these simple backwaters is almost unbelievable unless you take a boat and 

drift idly along through their tortuosities. And this is within easy hearing of the 
noise of trains, trams, taxis, and all the turmoil of city traffic. 











Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 

Borobudur, the largest and most famous of Java’s ancient temples, now restored by 

the Dutch Archaeological Service to its original form. Its four galleries have a 
length of a mile and a quarter. 
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Mrs. Olivia Raffles, first wife of Stamford Raffles, founder of Singapore, who 
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“Batiking” cloth for native garments (from illustration in 1930 Handbook of the 
Netherland East Indies, published by the Department of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, Buitenzorg, Java). 








Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 


scene in one corner of the Botanical Gardens in Buitenzorg, showing the tomb of 


was later knighted, and in the distance one of the beautiful lakes that abound 
in the gardens. 
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a moderating influence on the heat, is 
Buitenzorg, famous for its botanical 
gardens with their profusion of tropical 
trees and shrubs from every part of the 
East Indies. I visited the town twice, 
first by car and then by rail, and felt no 
disappointment on either journey. Even 
the layman with no botanical knowledge 
whatever enjoys the harmonious arrange- 
ment of the groves and shrubberies in 
the gardens, the solemn vistas along 
deep-shaded avenues, the steep ravines, 
and the background of high volcanic 
mountains covered to their summits 
with dark tropical forests. Two scenes 
in particular impressed themselves on 
my memory. One was a lofty Corypha 
fern-tree, 60 years old, in full flower; it 
flowers only once in its life-time and then 
dies. The other scene was the lily pond 
near the Governor-General’s palace, 
where the Victoria regia, largest of all 
the lotuses, covered the surface of the 
water with its enormous disc-shaped 
leaves and white blossoms. 


From Buitenzorg the railway carried 
us through the mountains to Bandoeng, 
a new city that has grown up in the last 
50 years until it now contains nearly 
200,000 inhabitants. It lies on the edge 
of a fertile plateau 2,300 feet above sea 
level, where the days are hot without 
being sultry, the nights cool and bracing, 
and the debilitating malaria, that is not 
infrequent on the coast, entirely un- 
known. 

Looking down from an aeroplane the 
country has the appearance of a dried-up 
lake basin encircled by mountains. Its 
square fields of rice, bounded by streams 
and irrigation canals, resemble enormous 
chessboards laid side by side and end to 
end, but separated here and there by 
dark patches where villages of palm- 
thatched huts nestle in the shade of 
banana and cocoanut groves. To the 
northward rises the Tangkoeban Prahoe, 
an active volcano with two craters that 
are divided only by a narrow wall; and 
in a cleft in the mountains to the south 
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Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 


A canalized stream at Buitenzorg, with Mount Salak in the background. 
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Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 


A fishing village where the natives eat and sleep in their boats. 


is the Malabar wireless station, one of 
the most powerful in the world, which 
maintains direct communication with 
Holland. 

The whole plateau is densely pop- 
ulated, mainly by Sundanese natives, 
who have lighter complexions and more 
reguiar features than the Javanese of 
central Java or the Madurese at its 
eastern end. They own the soil in their 
own right, but under a system of land 
tenure different from any with which 
we are familiar; for the fields are the 
property of entire villages, which appor- 
tion plots to individual households 
through some sort of local council. Each 
community turns out as a unit to plant 
all the crops, and again to harvest them; 
but the individual families attend to the 
weeding and draining of their special 
sections. 

From Bandoeng we inevitably hasten- 
ed to the two sultanates of Djokja and 
Solo, the only ones that have survived 
the downfall of the mediaeval kingdoms. 
Their sultans, of course, are shorn of all 
power, which is vested in Dutch officers 





appointed by the Governor-General and 
Council in Batavia; but these little 
principalities preserve more than other 
parts of the island the ancient arts and 
crafts that carried the fame of Java from 
eastern Asia to Europe during the 14th 
and 15th Centuries. 

As the train descended from the fertile 
plateau and sped through swamps and 
marsh-lands, we noticed now the poorer 
soil of this central region had indelibly 
stamped its impress on the dense popula- 
tion. We had left behind us the cheer- 
ful Sundanese peoples and reached the 
Javanese proper, whose grosser faces 
and gloomier demeanour express their 
extreme poverty. Sugar plantations and 
mills now superseded most of the rice 
fields, and soon we found ourselves in 
Djokja station, desperately striving to 
extricate ourselves from the peddlers of 
baskets and batik, leather-work and 
brass-work, with which we had long 
since filled our trunks. 

Djokja and Solo are two of the chief 
centres for the batik industry, a peculiar- 
ly Javanese handicraft which the Dutch 
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Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 


A Sundanese travelling theatrical and dancing group holding one of its open-air 
performances. The orchestra consists of a gamelan and a drum. The dancing is 
symbolic, and the play unintelligible to Europeans not familiar with its story. 











And here is a professional Dhobi doing his best (as Mark Twain said) to break 

rocks with a shirt. No wonder clothes wear out incredibly fast in Java! By the 

group of children to the right is a typical corner-stone marking the boundary of an 
old land grant. 
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D. Jenness photograph. 


The typical transport of rural Java, used fre que ntly also in the cities. The photo- 
graph fails to bring out the bright colours of the waggon. 


that is just as serviceable for themselves, 
and only a trifle less attractive to Euro- 
pean visitors. 

In the palaces of the sultans of Djokja 
and Solo are troupes of ‘“‘wayang wong” 
players and dancing girls, some of whose 
performances we were invited to attend. 
The “‘wayang wong”’ is a historical play 
that mingles acting with mimetic danc- 
ing, and intersperses both with a 
sprinkling of dialogue. Actors trained 
from childhood in the posture dances of 
the east, always richly costumed and 
for some roles masked, impersonate the 
princes and heroes of Java’s mediaeval 
kingdoms, and dramatize their mythical 
victories over giants and demons. The 
plays are hardly intelligible to Europeans 
not steeped in the local history of the 
island, but every native knows the 
legends by heart and recognizes each 
character the moment it appears on the 
stage. 


We attended also one of the curious 
shadow-plays that seem indigenous to 
Java, where they have maintained their 
popularity since at least the 10th Cen- 
tury A.D. Here, in place of human 
actors, a native manipulated leather 
figures of men and animals behind a 
white screen, so that the audience saw 
only their moving shadows. He accom- 
panied their motions with a running 
monologue, changing his voice to indi- 
cate the hypothetical speakers; and nine 
or ten musicians pounded their gongs 
and drums at the appropriate passages. 

Shadow-plays depict the legends not 
of Java itself, but of ancient India, par- 
ticularly those that have come down to 
us in the great Indian epic of the Ramay- 
ana; for Java was extensively colonized 
from India during the first few centuries 
of the Christian era. Both Brahmanism 
and Buddhism flourished on the island 
side by side in mutual tolerance, al- 
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Travellers Official Information Bureau photograph. 


One of the leather figures used in a 
shadow-play. It is strung on a wire, 
and worked by means of the long 
handles. In most Javanese dances only 
the hands and the body as a whole, 
move; hence the feet in these figures 
are joined, and form a rigid unit with 
the body and head, 


are attempting to rehabilitate. It is a 
hand-process for patterning cotton fab- 
rics, occasionally applied also to Can- 
tonese silk to meet a demand of the 
tourist trade. Before Manchester flooded 
the far east with its cotton goods, gar- 
ments of true batik were the national 
dress of the Javanese; but to-day nearly 
all the natives wear imported prints, or 
an inferior, cheap batik in which the 
patterns have been mechanically out- 
lined with block stamps. 

The genuine batik-worker (always a 
woman) uses a miniature wooden pipe 
with a fine copper spout protruding from 
the bowl; and she handles this instru- 
ment exactly like a pen, except that a 
basin of melted wax takes the place of 
an inkwell. Hour after hour, and day 
after day, she sits on the floor, with her 
cloth spread out in front of her, labori- 
ously tracing the traditional wax pat- 


terns with her copper spout, as_ her 
mother also had traced them from child- 
hood, and her mother’s mother before 
her. When the first pattern is finished 
she dips the cloth in a vegetable dye, 
dries it, washes away the old wax, and 
waxes the cloth anew for the comple- 
mentary pattern before subjecting it to 
a second bath. 

So slow and tedious is the process that 
it occupies a woman’s whole time for 
nearly three months to batik an ordinary 
strip of cloth 8 feet by 4 feet; and nearly 
a year to pattern the robe of a sultan’s 
wife, which is more than double those 
dimensions. Time is too precious in 
these days of increased population and 
intense economic stress to allow the old 
batik-work to be other than a luxury. 
So the Javanese now speed up the pro- 
cess by stamping the wax on the cloth 
with large wooden blocks, thus obtain- 
ing, in half a day, at a small fraction of 
the cost, a somewhat similar article 

















Here are shown two other characters 
out of one of the Javanese Wayang 
Wong historical plays. The lady is 
taking the part of Srikandi and the 
other is her servant. It should be 
noticed that in the Javanese plays and 
dancing even the toes are postured and 
form part of the symbolism of the 
allegory. 
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that is just as serviceable for themselves, 
and only a trifle less attractive to Euro- 
pean visitors. 

In the palaces of the sultans of Djokja 
and Solo are troupes of ‘“‘wayang wong”’ 
players and dacing girls, some of whose 
performances we were invited to attend. 
The ‘“‘wayang wong”’ is a historical play 
that mingles acting with mimetic danc- 
ing, and intersperses both with a 
sprinkling of dialogue. Actors trained 
from childhood in the posture dances of 
the east, always richly costumed and 
for some roles masked, impersonate the 
princes and heroes of Java’s mediaeval 
kingdoms, and dramatize their mythical 
victories over giants and demons. The 
plays are hardly intelligible to Europeans 
not steeped in the local history of the 
island, but every native knows the 
legends by heart and recognizes each 
character the moment it appears on the 
stage. 

We attended also one of the curious 
shadow-plays that seem indigenous to 
Java, where they have maintained their 
popularity since at least the 10th Cen- 
tury A.D. Here, in place of human 
actors, a native manipulated leather 
figures of men and animals behind a 
white screen, so that the audience saw 
only their moving shadows. He accom- 
panied their motions with a running 
monologue, changing his voice to indi- 
cate the hypothetical speakers; and nine 
or ten musicians pounded their gongs 
and drums at the appropriate passages. 

Shadow-plays depict the legends not 
of Java itself, but of ancient India, par- 
ticularly those that have come down to 
us in the great Indian epic of the Ramay- 
ana; for Java was extensively colonized 
from India during the first few centuries 
of the Christian era. Both Brahmanism 
and Buddhism flourished on the island 
side by side in mutual tolerance, al- 
though India, the country that gave 
them birth, found the two religions utter- 
ly incompatible. Their votaries in cen- 
tral Java, during the 9th, 10th and 11th 
centuries, erected a number of stupen- 
dous stone temples that still rank among 
the wonders of the world. Nearly all 
lie within a short distance of either 
Djokja or Solo, some in ruins, others re- 
stored as far as possible to their original 
condition. But the briefest description 
of their extraordinary architecture, their 
friezes, and their statues, would run to 
more pages than I have space for in this 
article. 

















An actor in a Wayang Wong play tak- 
ing the role of Gatoog Kocho, the hero 
of many historical dramas. 


After one has lingered around Djokja 
and Solo for some time, drinking in the 
colourful native life and wandering 
among the ancient temples, eastern Java 
appears dull and toneless except for its 
amazing volcanoes and the wonderful 
panoramas from their summits at early 
dawn. The natives at this end of the 
island are officially classed as Madurese, 
but outwardly they seem little different 
from the inhabitants of central Java. 
Nor does the population seem less dense. 
Men, women and children throng all the 
fields and the roads, most of the women 
carrying small babies on their hips. In 
the early 19th Century Java had only 
10 million inhabitants; today, under the 
peaceful and efficient rule of the Dutch, 
it has 40 million, and the number con- 
tinues to grow at the rate of three- 
quarters of a million each year. In spite 
of its long chain of mountains and its 
many volcanoes, the island already con- 
tains more inhabitants per square mile 
than any other country in the world. Yet 
it has no resources apart from agricul- 
ture, and all the improvements in culti- 
vation that science can devise will not 
increase its present production by so 
much as one-half. Can we wonder, then, 
that its Dutch administrators view the 
future with anxiety, knowing that the 
island has nearly reached the limit of 
supportable population, and that much 
further increase will inevitably cause 
grave economic and social distress ? 
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Jan Christiaan Smuts, able general, far-sighted statesman, and ripe scholar, has 

always taken a keen interest in Canadian affairs, and autographed his photograph 

for the Editor as a token of his very friendly feeling for the Canadian Geographical 
Society and its Journal. 
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[Travellers in the great deserts of Asia 
and Africa have from time to time record- 
ed that phenomenon usually 
spoken of as‘ sands."” A very 
interesting description is given by Ber- 
tram Thomas in his recent book ‘‘Arabia 
extra- 
south 


curious 
‘singing 


Felix,’’ in which he ibes an 
ordinary 
ern desert of Arabia 
“We were floundering 
dunes,”” he says, ‘“‘when 


broken bv a 


| was startled for 


wourneys 


through heavy 
the silence was 
loud droning on 


the 


suddenly 
a musica! 
moment, not knowing the cause 
‘Listen to that cliff bellowing, Sahib!’ 
shouted my companions. and a man at 
my side pointed to a sand cliff, a hundred 


note 


feet or so high, and perhaps a hundred 
vards or more away on our right hand 
I was too much absorbed to reply. The 


hour was 4.15 p.m., and a slight north 
wind blew from the rear of the cliff 

‘‘Refore this, in similar winds, we had 
passed many such cliffs, but they had 
emitted no sound, only the light surface 
sand being carried up the gentle wind- 
ward slope to spill like smoke over its 
top. The leeward face of the cliff was 
a fairly steep slanting wall and I looked 
in vain for a more funnel-shaped sand 
gorge that by some rushing wind action 
might account for so great a volume of 
noise. The usual term, ‘singing sands,’ 
seems to me hardly appropriate to de 
scribe a sound indistinguishable from 
the siren of a moderate-sized steamship. 
The noise continued for about two 
minutes and, like a ship’s fog-signal, 
ended as abruptly as it had begun. 

“A suggested explanation of the phen- 
omenon, that the sand had been heated 
all day and the fall of temperature in 
the afternoon set the whole face sliding, 
came to mv notice too late for investiga- 
tion; the volume and nature of the noise 
did not suggest it, nor did it occur to 
me to ask my companions at what other 
times of the day it happens, though, 
from the implication of a remark made 
later to account for a night alarm, 
‘singing sands’ after dark would not in 
their minds appear to be abnormal.” 


Mr. 


sand 


curious 
parts ot 


mentions other 


in different 


Thomas 


noises found 
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\rabia, none of them, however, as diffi- 
cult to account for as the “‘loud and 
continuous bellowing” of the heavy dune 
country 


In Ivan Champion's entertaining book 
“Across New Guinea,” he introduces us 
to a very likeable people in the interior 
of that remote island, who had never 
before white men, and who were 
still living in the stone age. Here is his 
account of his first meeting with one of 
them 

“One elderly man excited my curiosity. 
He was nearly six feet in height with 
greyish beard and hair, his height accen- 
tuated by plumes of the cassowary, and 
round his chin was a strap of Job’s tears. 
Sticking out from his were two 
pieces of the rib of the flying fox’s wing, 
and on the end of each of these hung a 
piece of river shell, which tinkled back 
and forth as he walked. He looked me 
over for several minutes without speak- 
ing, peering at my skin, my clothes and 
boots, and then slowly shook his head, 
as if to say that he did not believe it.”’ 
Which convinces one, if conviction were 
necessary, that the people of the stone 
age were in no essential particular difter- 
ent from those of our present machine 
age. 


seen 


nose 


J. Dewey Soper, one of the northern 
held officers of the Department of the 
Interior, who, it will be remembered, 
contributed an interesting and valuable 
article to one of the early numbers of the 
Journal, ‘Adventuring in Baffin Island,”’ 
has prepared another article embodying 
his travels and experiences in part of 
the great Arctic Archipelago, which will 
appear in a later number. Mr. Soper 
will spend the coming summer in Buffalo 
Park, to the westward of Slave River, 
making a careful survey of the character 
of the reservation, the number of the 
wild buffalo, how they are getting along 
with the prairie buffalo emigrants from 
Wainwright Park, and generally what 
the future policy should be as regards 
this important area and its wild in- 
habitants 
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In New York, London, Paris, 
Berlin and other great medical 
centers of the world, physicians, 
and scientists are at work night 
and day trying to find the cause, 
prevention and cure of cancer. 
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ORDERS AND INQUIRIES ABOUT BOOKS REVIEWED HERE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Summer Islands. By Norman Douglas. 
London: Desmond Harmsworth. 1931. 
3/6. 

A delightful description of the islands 
of Ischia and Ponza in the Mediterran- 
ean. The mineral springs of Ischia have 
had, one gathers, considerable repute in 
the 16th century. Mr. Harmsworth 
quotes from a writer of that period who 
solemnly recommends one spring to pre- 
vent the eyelashes from dropping out, 
another to improve the complexion, a 
third to cure deafness, a fourth as a 
remedy for hypochondria, one to cure 
elephantiasis, another the toothache, 
and still another barrenness. 

7 * 7 
Wanderings. By Arthur Symons. To- 
ronto: J. M. Dent @ Company. 1931. 

Those who have read and enjoyed 
Mr. Symons “Cities of Italy”’ will not 
be disappointed in these ‘‘Wanderings” 
in those parts of France and Italy he 
knew so well and about which he can 
write with such compelling charm. 
Starting in the very heart of Auvergne, 
he carries us to Arles and Avignon; we 
wander about the streets of Paris, with 
their wealth of literary associations; 
then off to Brittany, Saint Malo and 
the magic of Auxerre, and down to 
Bordeaux, Nantes and Toulouse. With 
him, also, we watch a masque of kings 
in Venice, and wander afield in Italy 
and Switzerland. Mr. G. E. Chambers’ 
illustrations are peculiarly appropriate 
to the text. 

* * * 
Wanderings in Greece. By F. S. Burnell. 
London: Edward Arnold & Co. 1931. 
7/6. 

Constantly we are being reminded, 
though reluctant to believe it, that there 
is no new thing under the sun, and 
that practically all the so-called dis- 
coveries of modern times were familiar 
in their essence to our very remote an- 
cestors. Mr. Burnell provides another 
example in this delightful account of 
ancient and modern Greece. Speaking 
of what is revealed by the excavations 
at Knossos, he says: ‘Particularly note- 


worthy is the system of water-supply 

and sewerage,’ and commends its scien- 

tific thoroughness and efficiency. And 

Knossos flourished 20 centuries before 

Christ! 

7 7 * 

Geography of Commerce for Canadians. 
By George A. Cornish. Toronto: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1931. 

In his Preface Professor Cornish em- 
phasizes the growing importance of 
economic geography as a subject of 
study in our secondary schools, and the 
desirability of developing in the pupil 
a taste for geography by making the 
subject attractive. He has to a consider- 
able extent succeeded in combining reli- 
able information with a method of treat- 
ment that arouses interest. One element 
of this success is the use of numerous 
illustrations, diagrams and maps. 

* * * 

Denmark, 1931. Published by the Royal 
Danish Ministry for Foreign A ffatrs 
and the Danish Statistical Depart- 
ment. Copenhagen. 1931. 

An excellent handbook of Denmark 
and Danish affairs, from the Royal 
Family to the dairy industry. One finds 
adequate treatment of the physical 
features of the country, its government, 
education, finance, agriculture, industry, 
communications, etc. A special chapter, 
by Knud Rasmussen, gives a very inter- 
esting account of Denmark's vast Arctic 


colony, Greenland. 
« * * 


By lan Hay. To- 
1931. 


Their Name Liveth. 
ronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
$1.75. 

This is the book of the Scottish 
National War Memorial, in Edinburgh 
Castle—probably the most completely 
beautiful and appropriate of all war 
memorials. lan Hay writes “to one 
whose trade is fiction, the purveying of 
unadorned fact is an unfamiliar and 
arduous business.’"” He has, however, 
here proved that imagination is invalu- 
able in the interpretation of fact. 
Against the background of Scotland 
and the part her men and women played 
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in the War, Major Beith (lan Hay) 

creates for those who have not seen this 

matchless memorial not only the thing 
itself, exquisite in the beauty of its 
craftsmanship and the harmony of all 
its parts, but something also of the at- 
mosphere of love and reverence that 
surrounds it. 

* * * 

Philip’s International Atlas. Edited by 
George Philip, F.R.G.S. George Philip 
& Son. London, 1931. £2.2. 

The need for a thoroughly up-to-date 
atlas of the world is admirably filled by 
this very comprehensive work of refer- 
ence, whose sub-title does not in any 
way exaggerate its character. With its 
160 pages of coloured maps and plans, 
and its Index of over 65,000 place-names, 
it forms “a complete geographical survey 
of the international relationships of the 
new era, its territorial changes and com- 
mercial communications.’ Although as 
a British atlas it gives special attention 
to the British Empire and all its parts, 
including the Mandatory States, it does 
not fall into the mistake of some modern 
atlases of absurdly emphasizing the im- 
portance of one country at the expense 
of the rest of the world. Canada is 
represented by maps of the Dominion 
as a whole, the Maritime Provinces and 
part of Quebec, Ontario and part of 
Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

* * . 

Bird-Watching and Bird Behavior. By 
Julian Huxley. Toronto: Musson 
Book Company. 1930. $1.50. 

Written by the scientific member of 
a brilliant family, and embodying the 
substance of his radio talks from broad- 
casting stations in England, this little 
book makes fascinating reading. Mr. 
Huxley talks about the pleasures of bird- 
watching, memorable incidents with 
birds, the everyday life of birds, their 
courtship, their minds, and their place 
in nature. The book is illustrated, and 
contains Mr. Huxley’s suggestions for 
further reading. 

. * 

Kabluk of the Eskimo. By Lowell Thomas. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 1932. 
$3. 

Mr. Thomas has the faculty of picking 
up stories of travel and adventure in 
various parts of the world, and telling 
them with skill and imagination. This 
is the narrative of a young Frenchman, 


Louis Romanet, who spent some time 
among the Eskimo of Northern Canada, 
and learned to respect them and to re- 
gard many of them as warm friends. His 
experience with an Eskimo family and 
his intimate account of their daily life, 
as recorded by Mr. Thomas, is an im- 
portant contribution to social geography. 


* * * 
Everyman's Encyclopaedia. Toronto: 
J. M. Dent & Sons. Vols. 9 and 10. 


1932. 

These two volumes carry the encyclo- 
paedia from Mastiff and Mastodon to 
Rock-climbing, that fascinating branch 
of mountaineering that is so deservedly 
popular in the English Lake District 
and North Wales. Among many titles 
that are of particular interest from the 
point of view of geography are Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Mexico, Mississippi River, 
Montreal, Moscow, Melbourne, Munich, 
Milan, Nigeria, New Zealand, New 
York, Newfoundland, Natal, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Nile River, Norway, 
North America, Ontario, Ottawa, Ohio, 
Oregon, Palestine, Panama, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Paris, Persia, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Quebec, Queensland, Rangoon 
Rio de Janeiro, Roads, Rivers, Ocean, 
Railways. The same qualitites of accur- 
acy and conciseness are noticeable here 
as in previous volumes. 

* * * 
Our Own Country. Bristol: Bristol Public 
Libraries. 1932. 

An excellent catalogue of books of 
travel and description relating to the 
British Isles. 

* * *~ 
Narratives from Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
Edited by H. G. Rawlinson. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1931. 

Posterity owes much to the memory 
of Hakluyt because through his tireless 
industry and enthusiasm he _ rescued 
from oblivion many invaluable narra- 
tives of early voyages and explorations. 
It owes scarcely less to Purchas who 
carried on his monumental task with 
even more amazing industry, the Glas- 
gow edition of his Pilgrimes filling 
20 volumes or nearly 12,000 pages. Mr. 
Rawlinson has made selections from this 
stupendous mass of narratives, and 
prefaced them with a short but illumin- 
ating Introduction. His selections in- 
clude Sir Hugh Willoughby’s attempt 
to make the North East Passage in 1553, 
Anthony Jenkinson’s journey to Moscow 
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in 1557, Henry Hudson's Last Voyage, 
Purchas’ account of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, the last fight of the 
‘*Revenge’’, the adventures of 
Peter Carder, et 


strange 


loronto The 


The Journal of Jefthe r\ 
by J. Clarence Webster 
Ryerson Press. 1931 
Dr. Webster, who had alread, 

invaluable service to the cause of Can- 

only in bringing to 
private collection of 


given 
adian history, not 
gether the finest 
pictures, manuscripts and books relating 

but also in editing import- 
ant historical documents, has now 
sented, in a form that leaves nothing to 


to the subject, 
pre- 
be desired, this very interestil y account 
of the Louisburg campaign of 1758, the 


expedition against Canada by way of 
Lake Champlain, and the events leading 
uD é lation The Journal is 
u bution to the his 
t é ( { is we 

v history is admirably 
illustrated with portraits, sketches and 


Webster's col 


now re- 


plans, mainly from D1 
lection, and for most part 


produced Lor tl e first time 
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Alexander Mackenzie's Voyage to the 
Paciftic Ocean in 1793. With Ilis- 
torical Introduction and Footnotes by 


Milo Milton Quaife. Chicago: R. R 


Donnelley @ Sons. 1931 
The Chicago publishers who issue 
their books from The Lakeside Press 


began the commendable and rather 
charming practice of getting out toward 
the end of each year a special edition, 
in attractive form, of some famous book 
of western travel, and sending it to thei 
friends as a Christmas present. Dr. 
uaife, who has edited all these Christ- 
mas editions, decided in the present case 
to confine Mackenzie's Journal to his 
vovage to the Pacific. The work is well 
done, and the only is that it is 
not more generally 


regret 


accessible 


Edited 


lhe Founding of Church \ 
l oronio fs MV 


James F Kenne) 

Dent & Sons. 1932 

This is the journal of Captain James 
Knight, the Hud 
son's Bay Company in Hudson Bay, i 
1717. It is of particular interest at the 
present time because it describes among 
other things the founding of the Com 


Governor-in-Chief of 


pany's trading post Fort Churchill, at 
the mouth of the Churchill River 
where -day the Canadian Govern 
ment is completing a new ocean port 
through which the grain of the Prairie 


Provinces will go to Europe. Dr. Ken 
ney has edited the journal with hi 
tomary care and scholarship, and the 
book adds one more to the growing list 
of material on Hudson Bay and _ the 


Hudson's Bay Company 
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